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The hickory-like break in this 
wrought iron notch-fracture test 
specimen tells a lot about the ma- 
terial’s unusual physical properties. 

The tiny threads of glass-like sili- 
cate slag threaded through the 
body of high-purity iron give a 
structure like stranded wire cables. 
This equips wrought iron to with- 
stand sudden shock, and resist 
fatigue induced by continuing vi- 


bration. 
Of even more importance in the 
— application .. . these fibers 


also equip wrought iron to fight 
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corrosion. If you could watch the 
progress of corrosive attack under 
a powerful microscope, you would 
find that it first worked on the 
entire surface... then localized and 
ate inward. When it reached a slag 
fiber, this march would be halted. 


——— 

Corrosion is now “detoured.”’ It 
progresses right and left to the end 
of the fiber, bores inward again . 


and encounters the second line of 
defense. Pitting and rapid pene- 















tration, which generally are the 
cause of failure in ordinary ma- 
terials, are combated . . . and so 
wrought iron stays on the job 
longer. 


Our booklet, THE ABC’S OF 
WROUGHT IRON gives added de- 
tails. Ask for a copy. 

A.M.ByersCompany, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco. Export Division: 


New York, N. Y. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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There are two main reasons why you get better 
protection when you use Texaco Driving Journal 
Compound and Rod Cup Grease: 1) These out- 
standing lubricants feed more uniformly, hence last 
longer; and 2) their inherent oiliness holds them 
tenaciously on the bearing surfaces. Thus, the in- 
stant a journal or pin starts to turn, Texaco Driving 
Journal Compound and Rod Cup Grease start to 
lubricate. 

Made from heavy-bodied cylinder stocks, Texaco 
Driving Journal Compound and Rod Cup Grease 
are head-and-shoulders above ordinary grease in the 
way they stand up under high temperature and 
pressure . . . eliminate hot journals .. . keep main- 
tenance costs low. 








There are Texaco Railroad Lubricants for every 
job... and Texaco Systematic Engineering Service 
to help you make the right 
use of the right lubricants. 
That’s why— 

Texaco lubricants are 

used on three out of 

four steamlocomotives 

in the United States. 
Texaco Railroad Lubricants and Service are avail- 
able in all 48 States. Just call the nearest Railway 
Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta; or write: 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Department, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here’s what “UNION” Switch Stands provide: 


1. Safety 
2. Ease of throwing 
3. Genuine facing point lock protection 


A. Circuit controller check of lock rod 
position 


5. Independent circuit controller check 
of switch point position 


6. Strength and reliability 


7. Ease of maintenance 





8. Universal application 


9. Convenient application of electric 
switch locks 


10. Long life 


Ask our nearest district office 
for full details. 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


























































CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, six months 


DUNE. 415 sess sles swe ween se tee .ce > $5,119,129,904 

WEB Gidewww ss adsmwsainen ese one 5,035,567 ,042 
Operating expenses, six months 

viv) BRISA eR cere ISO Re $3,999,615,658 

PT Scere csi wie sisiciburaesiniane oie 3,964,143,107 
Taxes, six months 

DEE 2.i orice ssecce se ease sone ses $ 592,191,515 

WON corde 46 Sia wits ws oie we erersveieicig eles 572,438,812 
Net. eatiny operating income, six months 

REE! so caureigiea'wic ss amie ele sie clecere ane $ 441,832,593 

1981 Re he Re ee: 397,487,647 
Net income, estimated six months 

RE 0025-5 h 4 aa owieiecs F456 see eis $ 290,000,000 

Uc RR OOE TICE RID or One eae ae 260,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Pe a. | aa me 63.38 

PRE 2 1p NIE coor sais svete we esse 53.16 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

Sa WRENS TOE. obs sccescesereces 22,287,219 

BP WOKS TGST .s.cseeccccaesecsis 24,534,387 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Voce ada | a -  are 7,128 

Po a) |) 3,220 
Average daily freight car ovens 

COLT Ly ee rae 5,310 

Pei SS |) a 18,355 
Freight cars delivered 

UUs | AES Se ee 5,402 

GUE! cis. 3 jogs latoreiere sie's Sieisere soe 5,290 
Freight cars on order 

PRURUSE TD, VES? oa sine cinsissioveeceis 

August 1, 1951 ......0000022502! agate 
Freight cars held for repairs 

(Tee ee |). | a re ee 111,680 

PROSE ANON Seed eiales 4S-0c0e ernie’ 101,001 


Average number railroad employees 
WR mUINY 99526. os6- 5.65 énesdnrecissoss 1,182,485 
Mid-July 1951 ................00, 1,295,890 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








In This Issue... 


WHERE COOPERATION between corporate components of an in- 
dustry is as close as it is between railroads, it is natural enough to 
find an equally high degree of cooperation between railroad officers. 
Nearly all of the latter, in fact, are—or can be—members of one or 
more societies organized to promote their particular professional 
capabilities, be they engineers, accountants, dining car superintendents 
or magazine editors. The one conspicuous exception seems to be the 
public relations officers, who, to date, have not had their own organi- 
zation within the railroad industry. That deficiency, as pointed out 
in a page 38 editorial, may shortly be remedied—“the potentialities 
for good of such an organization are very great, and all necessary 
encouragement to the new society should be forthcoming from the 
industry.” 





ONE OF THE YEAR’S BIGGEST equioment orders—$30 million for 136 
passenger carrying cars of various types, 10 locomotives and 100 freight 
cars—has been placed by the New Haven. Other equipment developments 
of the past week included a 500-box-car order to A.C.F. from the Katy; 
and an SP announcement of substantial expansicn of radio communica- 
tions on its various mountain territories. 


WHAT HAPPENS to freight cars—and their contents—when they 
are subjected to impact speeds beyond the limit of capacity of present 
cushioning devices? What can be done to protect both cars and lading 
against the higher speeds which seem likely to become more common 
with the constant urge to get cars through yards in less time? Those 
questions were the subject of a symposium of representatives of draft- 
gear manufacturers and car builders at a recent meeting of the 
A.S.M.E.; their remarks on the subject appear in condensed form, 
beginning on page 42. 


HOW RADIO can be used as an aid to railroad construction forces, when 
they are necessarily scattered over a wide territory, is the subject of the 
feature article which starts on page 48. The particular instance covered 
in the article is the Rock Island’s Atlantic-Council Bluffs line relocation. 


In Washington... 


AFTER HAVING BEEN COMPARATIVELY GENEROUS in 
eranting several recent applications for relief from competitive bid- 
ding in sale of railroad bonds, the I.C.C. has about-faced and denied 
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WILLIAM P. BARTEL, secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since March 16, 1937, will re- 
tire from that position on August 
31. As Railway Age stated on July 
14, page 14, in reporting the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bartel’s decision 
to retire, more than 46 of his more 
than 50 years in government ser- 
vice have been with the 1I.C.C. 


such relief to the Illinois Central in its application for private sale of 
$62,000,000 of consolidated mortgage bonds. Also on the financial 
side, the commission received the anticipated application for an op- 
erating consolidation of the Central of New Jersey and the Central of 
Pennsylvania (Railway Age, August 11, page 13); and another pro- 
posal for reorganization of the Long Island. This one, from the Long 
Island Transit Authority, was immediately described by Pennsylvania 
President Walter S. Franklin as “a plan for confiscation.” It seems 
likely to encounter local opposition as well, since it involves funding 
or compromise of back taxes—though this feature is probably a sine 
qua non of any potentially successful plan for getting the burdened 
LI out of bankruptcy. 


NO MORE CONTRACTING of diesel-electric locomotive repairs to loco- 
motive manufacturers is one of nine points in a so-called “fringe benefit’ 
program which the machinists union plans to present to the railroads “in 
the near future.” The union, its own magazine reveals, will “urge railroads 
to secure or modernize machinery to perform all types of work in their 
own shops.” 


A SMALLER AND SMALLER SHARE of the total national in- 
come is being spent for railroad transportation, according to a table 
reproduced in the news columns from the latest “Monthly Comment.” 
Between 1939 and 1951, when national income was steadily rising, 
from $72.5 billion to $277.6 billion—and when the railroads were 
hauling more ton-miles of revenue freight per capita—their operating 
revenues were declining from 5.58 cents per dollar of national income 
to 3.79 cents. 


FOUR TIMES AS MUCH REVENUE per ton-mile was received by Class | 
intercity trucks as by Class | railroads in 1951, according to the latest 
“Monthly Comment’ of the |.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. Even allowing for the truckers’ penchant for carrying only profit- 
able traffic, and leaving the unprofitable business to the railroads, the 
figures—detailed in the news pages—make one wonder about the vaunted 
“economy” of truck transportation. 


LOTS OF PEOPLE, it seems, want to know how to get along better 
with other people. And a lot of them evidently think K. C. Ingram, 
assistant to the president of the Southern Pacific, can tell them how 
to do it. At any rate, his recent book, “Winning Your Way with 
People.” is going into its third translation, Already published in 
Dutch, and being published in German, it is soon to be printed also 
in French. 


A RECAPITALIZATION PLAN for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas may be sub- 
mitted for 1.C.C. and stockholder approval late this year or early next, as 
soon as interest on adjustment mortgage bonds is on a current basis. 
Only one matured coupon is still outstanding, and that, it is hoped, will 
be paid shortly. The recapitalization plan would then be designed to 
reduce substantially, or wioe out entirely, accumulated dividends of 
$145.25 per share on the 7 per cent preferred stock. 























Car Situation Not As Good 
As It Looks, Gass Reports 


Freight-car ownership of Class I rail- 
roads and their car-line affiliates de- 
clined by 1,207 cars in July, the retire- 
menis of the month having exceeded 
the installations by that amount. 

This and other notes of caution were 
sounded by Chairman Arthur H. Gass 
of the Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, as he com- 
mented last week on equipment data 
which “reflect what in some circum- 
stances might be considered a satisfac- 
tory condition.” Mr. Gass’ comments 
were embodied in his latest monthly 
review of “The National Transporta- 
tion Situation.” 

The equipment data he had partic- 
ularly in mind were those comparing 
the current situation with that exist- 
ing at the same time last year. They 
showed that ownership is now greater 
by about 27,500 cars, and that service- 
able ownership is greater by about 
17,000 cars. The average daily freight 
car shortage last month was “less than 
one-fourth” the average for July 1951, 
Mr. Gass also noted. 

“Upon further analysis, however,” he 
added, “the figures become less en- 
couraging. The gain in ownership over a 
year ago is only about half as great as 
the gain contemplated in the long- 
sought ‘10,000-car-per-month’ program, 
and to a large extent the increase in 
ownership has come about by retiring 
cars at a subnormal rate. So far as the 
improved car supply is concerned, the 
reduction in the daily freight car short- 
age in July was no more than would be 
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expected with a drop in carloadings to 
a level 25 per cent below July last year, 
and lower than in any corresponding 
period since 1935.” 

The C.S.D. chairman went on to say 
that July’s 1,207-car loss in total 
ownership “marked the end of a 19- 
month period of gradually increasing 
ownership which ‘began in December 
1950 and which was interrupted only 
once—July 1951—when freight car 
production was sharply reduced by 
strikes and floods.” Moreover, Mr. Gass 
anticipated that “July’s loss in owner- 
ship will presumably be followed by 
additional, and greater, losses through- 
out the next several months as the fu | 
effects of the steel strike are felt.” 

He then proceeded to report that “a 
more encouraging aspect of July equip- 
ment data is that additional new freight 
cars were placed on order in sufficient 
number to maintain the order backlog 
at very nearly the July 1 level, while 
locomotive orders exceeded deliveries 
and thereby raised the backlog for that 
type of equipment.” New equipment on 
order August 1 included 79,514 freight 
cars and 1,211 locomotives, according 
to Mr. Gass’ figures which cover Class 
I railroads and their car-line affiliates. 

In his usual review of equipment 
conditions by types of cars, the C. S. D. 
chairman said that, “barring unforeseen 
difficulties,” shippers requiring box 
cars “should feel less pinch in car sup- 
ply than has prevailed in years past 
during this season of the year.” As to 
hoppers and gondolas, the end of the 








steel strikes has brought heavy de- 
mands, with “very tight” situations and 
“some shortages.” As to refrigerator 
cars, “the important perishable loading 
territories have been well supplied . . . 
during August.” 

Freight car detention reports from 
shipper car efficiency committees in- 
dicated that cars detained beyond the 
free time of 48 hours averaged 23.08 
per cent of those placed in July. This 
compared with June’s 19.86 per cent. 
and it was the highest percentage of 
detention reported in more than nine 
years—since May 1943. It was caused 
“primarily by the many strikes and 
shutdowns around the country.” Mr. 
Gass said. He went on to note that the 
detention figure for the first seven 
months of this year was 16.45 per cent. 

He also said that, in July, railroad 
agents reported 2,314 cars left by con- 
signees with debris of various sorts 
after unloading. 


Market Has Been Tighter 
“Wringer” Than the I.C.C. 


Recent market values of new-com- 
pany securities. received by holders of 
the “most junior” old-company bonds 
of reorganized railroads, were sub- 
stantially less than the par or stated 
values of such securities. This was 
generally true, but the Norfolk South- 
ern case was an exception. 

Figures pointing up the situation 
were published in the latest “Monthly 
Comment” issued by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The compilation was prepared by the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance. 

It compared the June 30, 1952. 
market values of the new-company se- 
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curities with their values (stated or 
par, plus any cash involved) at the 
time they were received by holders of 
the “most junior issues of bonds of 
substantial size” which the old com- 
panies had outstanding. The market 
values were also compared with claims 
filed by helders of the old-company 
bonds. 

The plan of the comparisons may 
he indicated by use of the Norfolk 
Southern’s listing. In the case of that 
road, the “most junior” of the old- 
company bonds was an $11.6 million 
issue of first and refunding 5s, due in 
1961. Claims in the amount of $1,321 
were filed with respect to each $1.000 
bond of the issue, and the reorganiza- 
tion plan awarded new-company se- 
curities with a par or stated value of 
$).080. 

The June 30, 1952, market value of 
those new-company securities was $1,- 
150. or 106.5 per cent of the par or 
stated value. Also, the market value 
was 87.1 per cent of the $1,321 claimed 
by the old-company holders, 

The new Norfolk Southern’s ‘“man- 
agement, accounting, financial and 
other practices” are being investigated 
by the commission in a pending pro- 
ceeding. The road’s financial showing 
has been the management’s defense 
against allegations that salaries and 
expenses of its officers have been un- 
usually high (Railway Age, June 30, 
page 11). 

Other listings in the “Monthly Com- 
ment” table showed that June 30, 
1952. market values of the new-com- 
pany securities ranged from 14.1 per 
cent of the stated or par value in the 





case of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
to 96.7 per cent in the case of the Sea- 
board Air Line. The ratios of new- 
security market values to related 
amounts of claims filed by the old- 
company bondholders ranged from 0.6 
per cent in the case of the M. & St. L. 
to 71.3 per cent in the case of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


New Haven Tries 


Out Cafe-Coach 


To provide fast dining service at be- 
low standard prices, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford is experiment- 
ing with a cafe-coach converted from 
a former parlor-lounge-baggage car. 
The experimental car. one of two to be 
tried out in actual service, has an elec- 
tric kitchen, a dining section accom- 
modating 24 passengers and a number 
of regular coach seats. Its operation is 
said to be flexible enough to permit 
use of crews of from two to 12 men. 
depending on the anticipated patron- 
age. The car was first tried out in the 
“Neptune.” weekend train between New 


York and Cape Cod, and may later be 
assigned to service between New York 


and Springfield, Mass. 


1.C.C. Grants Relief 
From Filing of Contracts 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order granting the 
railroads general relief from require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
section 6(5) which provides for the 
filing by each road of all its contracts, 





HARRY R. HILL (right), instructor 
of diesel-electric locomotive  main- 
tenance and operation at the General 
Electric Company’s locomotive and 
car equipment department in Erie,, 
Pa., recently returned from a seven- 
month tour during which he _ con- 
ducted schools in Mexico, Cuba and 





four South American countries. Mr. 
Hill traveled 22,000 miles, instruct- 
ing more than 500 railroad operating 
and maintenance personnel. Object 
of the trip was to promote and initiate 
an educational program on inspection, 
operation and maintenance of diesel- 
electric locomotives. 





agreements, or arrangements with other 
carriers. The relief order is scheduled 
to become effective September 15. 

It was issued under that proviso of 
section 6(5) which stipulates that the 
commission may provide fer exceptions 
to the filing requirements. Meanwhile, 
the order reserved for the commission 
the right to modify it “at any time in 
the future”; and it also said that the 
relief was subject to the condition that 
any carrier involved “promptly furnish 
upon request of the commission, or 
any bureau thereof, a copy of any con- 
tract... requested by such bureau or 
commission.” 


Machinists to Protest 
Contract Work on Diesels 


A proposal to have railroads stop 
contracting out diesel-electric shop 
work to locomotive manufacturers is 
one of nine points which the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists plans 
to bring before the railroads in the 
near future. 

The nine-point program was made 
public in the August 21 issue of “The 
Machinist,” weekly publication of the 
union. The paper reported I.A.M. will 
invite all non-operating labor organi- 
zations to “join immediately in a new 
move to improve working conditions 
for railroad employees.” 

So-called “fringe benefits” are the 
basis for the I.A.M. proposals. The 
nine points cover severance pay, paid 
holidays, overtime, night differentials, 
vacations, layoffs, | apprenticeship, 
passes, and contract work. 

The “contract work” point reflects 
the union’s concern over railroad han- 
dling of diesel-electric shop work. Ac- 
cording to “The Machinist.” the union 
will “urge railroads to secure or mod- 
ernize machinery to perform all types 
of work in their own shops, thus guar- 
anteeing continuous employment.” 

“The time has come when railroad 
agreements should be brought into line 
on fringe issues,” I.A.M. Vice-President 
Earl Melton said. He added that rail- 
road agreements have generally kept 
pace with other industries as far as 
wages and job security is concerned. 
but “our members on every line are 
demanding action on these important 
fringe issues.” 


Four-Man Crew Enough on 
Four-Car RDC Trains 


Even when Budd RDC cars are oper- 
ated in trains of three or four units a 
four-man crew—engineman, “fireman.” 
conductor and trainman—is adequate 
for all reasonable safety needs, the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities has ruled, in dismissing a 
complaint filed by a representative of 
the Order of Railway Conductors 
against the Boston & Albany (New 
York Central). ; 

In its decision, the department 
pointed out that “On these trains. . . 
the fireman is not in any locomotive, 
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but sits in the Budd car and is subject 
to perform the duties of a brakeman in 
case of emergency. ... It seems im- 
material how the employee is desig- 
nated as long as he is qualified to do 
those things that are necessary for the 
safety of the public and employees of 
the railroad. . . . We do not intend to 
permit any carrier under our juri-dic- 
tion to fail er refuse to take any rea- 
sonable precaution to protect the pub- 
lic. but there is a line which separates 
reasonable precaution from unreason- 
able requirements.” 


Quick Assets, Working 
Capital Going Down 


The amount of cash and temporary 
cash investments (“quick assets”) he'd 
by Class I line-haul railroads declined 
$81.5 million, or 4.6 per cent, during 
the 12 months ended May 31. 

This was shown in the latest “Month- 
ly Comment” issued by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which puts the May 3] totals of 195] 
and 1952 at $1.772.2 million and $1,- 
690.7 million respectively. The respec- 
tive ratios of quick assets to total lia- 
bilities were 76.3 and 73.4. 

Meanwhile, the roads’ corporate 
working capital (total current assets 
less total current liabilities) was down 
3.7 per cent. from $1,405 million io 
$1,352 million. Excluding materials 
and supplies. the net working capital 
was down 20.7 per cent, from $544.7 
million to $431.7 million. The materials 
and supplies account was up from 


$860.1 million to $920.6 million. 


F. G. Gurley to Address 
Transport Convocation 


The railroad industry will be repre- 
sented at a two-day convocation meeting 
on transportation, to be held in Chicago 
on September 8 and 9, by Fred G. 
Gurley, president of the Santa Fe. The 
meeting is one of 12 such gatherings 
being held in connection with the Cen- 
tennial of Engineering—a celebration 
of the founding of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers just 100 years 
ago. 

Charles F. Kettering, research con- 
sultant for General Motors Corporation, 
will preside over the transportation 
meeting. The program will include talks 
by representatives of public and pri- 
vate air, highway, marine and farm 
transportation. It will be held in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and will be open 
to the public. 

(For a resumé of participation in 
the centennial by the American Railway 
Engineering Association see Railway 
Age, August 4. page 14.) 

The 11-day period from September 3 
to 13 will witness a total of 12 convo- 
cation meetings covering engineering 
within basic fields of modern living. 
More than 1.000 engineers and scien- 
tists are scheduled to appear on the 
various rostrums. It is expected that 
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THE “BLUE BIRD ROOM,” a new 
semi-private accommodation available 
either for private parties or as a 
lounge for first-class passengers, has 
made its appearance aboard the 
streamlined “Blue Bird” of the 
Wabash between Chicago and St. 
Louis. The room is beneath the 
observation dome of a new parlor car 
recently built for the train by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 





Company. The train now offers two 
dome coaches and two dome parlor 
cars in addition to dining, tavern and 
conventional streamlined coach ac- 
commodations. A third dome coach 
has been transferred to the stream- 
line “City of Kansas City” between 
St. Louis and Kansas City which will 
permit the Wabash to offer “Dome- 
liner” service on its Missouri River 
Valley line for the first time. 





more than 30,000 U. S. engineers will 
be in attendance, and delegations from 
Canada, Latin America, Australia, 
North Africa. the Far East and _vir- 
tually all European nations this side 
of the “Iron Curtain” will bring the 
influx of visitors to Chicago to an 
estimated 10.000 in excess of that at 
either of the recent political conven- 
tions. 

In addition to the convocation meet- 
ings, the centennial celebration includes 
performances several times daily on the 
grounds of the Museum of Science and 
Industry of the musical pageant, “From 
Adam to Atom.” and a new semi-perma- 
nent engineering exhibition in the 
museum itself. There will be an “In- 
ternational Banquet” on September 10 
with more than 5.000 persons expected 
to attend. 


Mediation Continues 


In NYC Strike Threat 


Mediation proceedings in the threat- 
ened strike by three operating brother- 
hoods against New York Central lines 
east of Buffalo were still in progress 
as this issue of Railway Age went to 
press, but the meetings had been moved 
from New York to Washington, D. C. 

A “package” proposal for settlement 
of the pay and grievance claims which 
led to the strike threat. proposed by 
representatives of the National Media- 


tion Board, had been accepted by the 
railroad. but rejected by the brother- 
hoods. 

As reported in last week’s issue, 
unions involved in the dispute are the 
Order of ‘Railway ‘Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen is likewise 
involved, but is under court order not 
to participate in a strike as a result of 
the widespread “sick” strike by its 
members in February 1951. 


Dollar of Gross Yielding 
Best Net Since 1948 


During the first six months of this 
year, Class I line-haul railroads rea- 
lized 8.6 cents in net railway operating 
income from each dollar of their gross 
revenues. The six months net income 
was equivalent to 5.7 cents for each 
dollar of gross. 

These figures, with comparisons 
showing that they were the most favor- 
able since 1948, were presented by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the latest issue of its 
“Monthly Comment.” The compilation 
covered the first half of the years back 
through 1946. The net railway operat- 
ing incomes ranged from 4.3 cents per 
dollar of gross in that year to nine 
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cents in 1947. The 1948 figure was 
8.9 cents. 

As to net income, there was a deficit 
in the first half of 1946. The range for 
the other six years was from 1949's 
four cents to this year’s 5.7 cents, the 
latter having been the same as the 
figure for 1948's first half. The actual 
net incomes ranged from the 1946 
deficit, which was $21.4 million, to 
$290 million for the first six months 
of this year. The range of net railway 
operating incomes was from 1946's 
$154.8 million to $441.8 million for the 
first half of this year. 


SP Expanding Use of Radio 


Extensive radio communications sys- 
tems are being installed by the South- 
ern Pacific to facilitate train opera- 
tions in the Sierra, Cascade and Siski- 
you mountains, enlarging the railroad’s 
already heavy use of electronics, ac- 
cording to D. J. Russell, president of 
the company. Freight trains operating 
over the Tehachapi mountains in Calli- 
fornia and along the southern Cali- 
fornia coast have been equipped with 
radio for some time, Mr. Russell said, 
adding that use of radio to speed com- 
munications in large switching yards 
of the railroad has been increasing 
rapidly for the past six years. 

The new installations, being carried 
on under direction of A. E. DeMattei, 
SP superintendent of communications, 
are expected to be completed before 
next winter. 

In the Sierras, radio will be used to 
and from the “City of San Francisco,” 
“San Francisco Overland” and “Gold 
Coast” passenger trains; to and from 
mobile units of snow-fighting equip- 
ment; and between fixed stations in 
case of failure of wire lines. Radio 
was used experimentally on _ snow- 
fighting equipment in the Sierras last 
winter. First permanent installations in 
the territory have been authorized in 
stations at Colfax, Emigrant Gap, Nor- 


den and Truckee; these radios can be 
cut into wire circuits at any of these 
points to bridge pessible wire trouble 
or to permit contact with any radio 
equipped train within range of the 
stations. 

The business cars of Superintendent 
M. L. Jennings of the Sacramento di- 
vision and L. P. Hopkins of the Port- 
land division have already been 
equipped with radios, and are in regu- 
lar communication with fixed radio 
stations while traveling over the di- 
visions. 

In the Cascade mountains of west- 
ern Oregon, radios have been installed 
temporarily at Eugene, Carter, Oak- 
ridge, McCredie Springs, Wicopee. 
Cruzatte, Fields, Cascade Summit and 
Crescent Lake, and before next winter 
will be on all freight trains operating 
over the Cascade and Siskiyou moun- 
tains. 

In its mountain radio installations 
the railroad is using three radio fre- 
quencies, one frequency being reserved 
for train crews in communicating be- 
tween head and rear ends of trains, 
one for snow-fighting equipment, and 
the third for communications with or 
through fixed stations. In yards, other 
frequencies are used for switch engines 
and “walkie-talkies.” 


Competitive Bid Relief 
Subject to New Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has published instructions to cover 
the filing of special applications for 
competitive bidding relief on new rail- 
road securities. They become effective 
September 1. 

When the commission established 
competitive bidding requirements in 
1944, it indicated special instructions 
would be issued later to cover applica- 
tions for relief. There have been several 
such applications recently. 

The new rules specify that a special 
application for competitive bidding re- 





lief should be filed only when, for any 
reason, it is not practicable to include 
such a request in the usual application 
for authority to issue securities. 

If the separate application is made, 
however, the applicant must show, 
among other things. why relief is 
deemed necessary, and must include a 
statement that no discussions have been 
held with respect to terms of sale with 
any prospective purchaser. A statement 
must also be included as to why the 
special application is necessary. 

The commission said that as a gen- 
eral rule public hearing will not be heid 
in connection with special applications 
“unless good cause therefor is shown 
or unless the commission deems a hear- 
ing desirable.” 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out More Questionnaires 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 
has sent out the twelfth and thirteenth 
of the series of questionnaires whereby 
it is seeking views of interested parties 
on ways and means of simplifying and 
otherwise improving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 12 asks one main 
question and three subsidiary questions. 
The main question is: What is the best 
item arrangement for narrative matter 
in tariffs? The subsidiary questions 
are: Where should the item number be 
shown? Where should the item caption 
or subject appear? Is narrative matter 
more easily read and more accurately 
comprehended if arranged in double 
columns instead of straight across the 
page? 

Questionnaire No. 13 asks: How 
many different types of binders for 
tariffs are in use and how widely do 
binding positions vary? 

Unlike previous questionnaires. which 
went to a larger group of tariff users, 
the thirteenth went only to chief 
clerks, office managers, or persons in 
similar capacity, in the tariff using es- 
tablishments. “Before we can de- 
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THE FLORIDA EAST COAST’S new air-conditioned ticket 
office at Miami Beach (left), is in the heart of the island 
resort’s shopping district. Its interior (right), is decorated 











with sepia-finished photo-murals of scenes along the FEC. 
Above the walnut wainscoting the walls are colored aqua- 
marine. Flooring is of clay tile and lighting is indirect. 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
August 16 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
August 21 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Piste Box ....... 508 1,521 
Agito. Box 6.6202 676 19 
Total Box 1,184 1,540 
 ereerre 338 = «1,831 
Hopper .......-. 2 41,715 
Covered Hopper 3 26 
SHS ows ie es I IP 9) Hig 8 
MPR reuse ats hoses 71 190 
Refrigerator ..... 3,618 0 
ea 595 0 
Total ..20%6% ‘ 7,128 5,310 
termine the feasibility of punching 


tariffs to fit binders in use a determina- 
tion must be made as to the number 
of differing types of binders and the 
variations in binding positions,” the 
group’s explanatory statement said. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 16 totaled 805,704 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on August 21. This 
was an increase of 23,533 cars, or 3 
per cent. compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 23,694 cars, or 2.9 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
45,536 cars. or 5.3 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 9 totaled 782,171 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 


A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 9 


District 1952 1951 1950 
Eastern: ......... 124,687 135,553 149,255 
Allegheny ...... 153,644 163,527 172,585 
Pocahontas ..... 57,085 64,005 64,233 
Southern ....... 120,345 122,300 130,458 
Northwestern 146,325 139,589 140,347 
Central Western 120,284 123,472 128,763 
Southwestern 60,919 62,067 


59,801 





Total Western 


Districts ..... 326,410 323,980 331,177 
Total All Roads 782,171 809,365 847,708 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ..... 54,173 53,977 54,488 
Livestock ....... 7,208 8,085 7,630 
re renee 138,870 143,690 154,216 
RENO roc ss os 10,722 16,641 15,059 
Forest products 46,646 48,685 51,841 

OR aera 2,819 88,625 84,389 
Merchandise |.c.I. 71,997 73,408 88,211 
Miscellaneous .. 359,736 376,254 391,874 
August 9 ......: 782,171 809,365 847,708 
August 2 ...... 732,929 813,388 837,430 
ONE) rec Gores 07,271 820,476 845,011 
Ua | ae 608,957 805,378 830,076 
a re 572,387 779,308 789,406 


Cumulative total 
32 weeks ....22,287,219 24,534,387 22,588,291 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended August 7 to- 
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ANNUAL TRAFFIC AVERAGES BY COMMODITY GROUPS FOR CARLOAD TRAFFIC 


(Data extracted from 1.C.C.’s analyses of the ‘one per cent waybill sample’ submitted by railroads) 


All ‘ Products Animals Products Products Manufactures 

Commodi- of and of of and 

Year ties Agriculture Products Mines Forest Miscellaneous @ 

Average Load per Car (tons) 
1947 41 35 14 56 34 31 
1948 42 35 15 57 34 31 
1949 4] 35 15 57 33 30 
1950 4i 34 15 58 34 30 
1951 42 36 15 58 34 31 
Average Haul per Ton (miles) 
a a a a ne ae 
4 228 49 454 
1949 337 497 739 219 532 438 
1950 339 501 747 226 545 449 
1951 344 511 786 231 535 460 
Average Revenue per Hundredweight (cents) 
1947 21 32 70 10 25 36 
1948 25 37 85 11 28 45 
1949 27 38 92 12 32 47 
1950 27 39 91 12 33 48 
1951 27 39 95 12 32 50 
Average Revenue per Car (dollars) 
1947 178 225 202 116 165 225 
1948 207 256 250 128 191 279 
1949 220 267 269 135 211 283 
1950 222 268 269 141 219 289 
1951 232 283 282 144 220 309 
Average Revenue per Ton-Mile (Short-line) (cents) 

1947 1.27 1.22 1.98 89 1.01 1.68 
1948 1.47 1.44 2.35 99 1.05 1.99 
1949 1.60 1.54 2.48 1.07 BIg 2.16 
1950 1.59 ¥.57 2.44 1.08 1.20 2.14 
1951 1.58 1.54 2.41 1.07 1.20 2.16 


—From the August 15, 1952, issue of ‘“Monthly Comment,’’ published by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





taled 76,837 cars, compared with 129,- 
755 cars for the previous 10-day period, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
August 7, 1952 .... 76,837 30,811 
SUG ST. 19S? so 53 3: 129,755 42,786 
Cumulative Totals 
August 7, 1952 .... 2,452,179 1,053,586 


Trucks’ Ton-Mile Revenue 
4 Times That of Railroads 


Ton-mile revenues of Class I inter- 
city truckers averaged 5.158 cents in 
1951, as compared with an average of 
1.336 cents for Class I railroads. This 
comparison was made in the August 
15 “Monthly Comment” issued by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 


Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“The overall consist of motor carrier 
traffic is presumably composed of rela- 
tively higher rated commodities than 
the overall consist of rail traffic,” the 
bureau said. 

The truck figure of 5.158 cents is a 
weighted average of 1951 ton-mile rev- 
nues averaging 5.189 cents for com- 
mon carrier truckers and 4.727 cents 
for contract carriers. The weighted av- 
erages of the 1942-1951 decade range 
from 1949’s 5.162 cents to 1942’s 3.74 
cents. The railroad figures range from 
1949’s 1.339 cents to 1942’s 9.32 mills. 

On the basis of the latter as 100, 
the railroad index for 1951 was 143.3. 
On the basis of their 1942 weighted 
average as 100, the truckers’ 1951 in- 


dex was 139.7. 





RAILROAD OPERATING REVENUES AND REVENUE FREIGHT TON-MILES 
COMPARED WITH NATIONAL INCOME AND POPULATION 


(Classes I, Il, and III Line-Haul Railroads) 


National 

Year income 
(Billions of dollars) 

1939 72.5 
1940 81.3 
1941 103.8 
1942 137.1 
1943 169.7 
1944 183.8 
1945 182.7 
1946 180.3 
1947 198.7 
1948 223.5 
1949 216.3 
1950 239.2 
1951 277.6 


p= Preliminary. 


Ton-miles of 


Operating revenues c 
revenue freight 


‘per dollar of 


national income per capita 

(Cents) 
5.58 2,560 
5.25 2,844 
5.21 3,585 
5.50 4,760 
5.39 5,349 
5.18 5,363 
4.92 4,901 
4.28 4,212 
4.42 4,568 
4.38 4,374 
4.01 3,546 
4.01 3,900 

p3.79 p4,210 


—From the August 15, 1952, issue of ‘“Monthly Comment,” published by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Materials handling equipment and 
other labor-saving devices will be the 
main topic at the next meeting of the 
South Water Market Traffic Club 
of Chicago, to be held on September 
8 at 1146 West 14th place. 





The Transportation Toastmasters 
Club, a new chapter of Toastmasters 
International, has been formed as an 
adjunct of the Traffie Club of Den- 
ver. The new group, which will hold 
its next meeting on September 8, tries 
to train its members to “think on their 
feet” and to quell “that nervous feel- 
ing” that often comes with being 
“called upon for a few remarks.” 


The Railway Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association will hold its 
next meeting at the Palmer House. 
Chicago. September 10 and 11. The 
first day’s session will begin at 10 a.m. 
A luncheon meeting the same day will 
feature as speaker Ben S. Graham, 
chairman of the future demands com- 
mittee of the Standard Register Com- 
pany. Mr. Graham, an authority on 
work simplification, will speak on that 
subject. On the second day, the fea- 
ture will be a panel discussion of the 
“Yard and Terminal Problem,” pre- 
sided over by B. R. Gould, general 
manager of the Union. Mr. Gould’s 
panel will consist of: A. H. Gass, 
chairman, Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; J. L. 
Barngrove. Jr., superintendent of 
freight transportation, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; J. R. Cantrell, 
terminal superintendent, Chicago & 
North Western; A. F. McSweeney, 
assistant chief of freight transporta- 
tion, Pennsylvania; and T. J. O’Con- 
nell, chief of yard and terminal opera- 
tion, Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York will open its 1952-53 club 
year with a dinner meeting on Sep- 
tember 9, at 7 p.m., in the Tower Club 
of the Park Sheraton Hotel. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Thor Germundsson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the structural and 
railways bureau of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association at Chicago. suc- 
ceeding Leo H. Corning, who has 
been made director of promotion. 


Albert W. McAbee has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales in 
the railroad, pig iron and chemical 
division of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, to succeed Leon C. Reed, who 
will retire August 31, under the com- 
pany’s retirement program. 
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Lewis A. Hester has been ap- 
pointed mdnager, locometive sales, for 
the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Eddy- 
stone, Pa. Mr. Hester began his career 
as an electrical inspector with the Nor- 
folk & Western. He joined the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation in 1923 





Lewis A. Hester 


as a member of the graduate student 
course and later worked successively 
as railway application engineer; rail- 
way commercial engineer; and man- 
ager, transportation sales department. 
In 1946 he was appointed manager of 
the transportation department for the 
Middle Atlantic district, the position 
he held before joining Baldwin. 


James W. Leis, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Magor Car 
Corporation, has retired after 42 
years of service, but will remain as a 
member of the board of directors. The 
company has appointed E. O. Lunde, 
formerly chief engineer, as works man- 
ager. 


OBITUARY 


George E. Mace, transportation 
manager of the Commerce & Industry 
Association of New York, died on 
August 13 at the Miles Memorial Hos- 
pital, Damariscotta, Me.. following an 
operation. 


Fred W. Alger, assistant vice- 
president of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, died at his 
home in Chicago on August 3. Mr. 
Alger began his carbuilding career in 
the shops of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at Detroit in 1923, later 
transferring to A.C.F.’s sales depart- 
ment in New York. Subsequently he 
became associated with the Standard 
Steel Car Company as sales agent, 
then joined Pullman-Standard in 1930 
when Standard Steel was acquired by 
the Pullman group of companies. In 
May of this year he was promoted to 
the Birmingham sales office, but had 
been unable to take up his new duties 
because of illness. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





New Haven Purchases 
$30,000,000 of Equipment 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has announced purchase of $30,- 
000,000 of new equipment. Included 
are 26 rail-diesel cars (Railway Age, 
August 11, page 15): 100 electric mul- 
tiple-unit cars for service in the New 
York City commuter area: 10 passenger 
electric locomotives. also for service on 
the New York end of the line; 10 50- 
passenger Mack self-propelled rail 
buses; and 100 insulated freight cars 
for use primarily in shipping potatoes 
and paper. 

The 100 new commuter cars will be 
of stainless steel construction with air 
conditioning, fluorescent lighting and 
plush seats. Eighty-nine will be of the 
all-coach type, seating 130 passengers 
each. Seven will be combination bag- 
gage-coach cars and four will be club 
cars for use by various commuter club 
groups. 

The New Haven also announced con- 
tinuation of its program of rock bal- 
lasting and otherwise improving road- 
beds and structures, with an estimated 
$46,000,000 to be invested this year 
and next on these items. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Illinois Central has ordered 
eight 30-yard drop door air dump cars 
from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration. 








a 


EMPTY HOPPER CARS return to 
coal mines via the Pennsylvania’s 
Fort Perry branch under the grace- 
ful arch of the Westinghouse bridge 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has 
ordered 500 50-ton box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. at an 
approximate cost of $3,250,000. De- 
livery of the cars—which include 200 
5014-ft. units and 300 4014-ft. units— 
is scheduled for April 1953. The road’s 
inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in Railway Age, July 7, page 15. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Boston & Maine has ordered 
from the Budd Company three rail 
diesel cars at an approximate cost of 
$495,000 for delivery late in 1952 or 
early in 1953. The order consists of 
two coaches and one combination coach- 
baggage unit, duplicating three cars 
already operating on the B&M. 


The Illinois Central has ordered six 
sleeping cars of a new 11-double bed- 
room design from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. The new 
floor plan of the cars was worked out 
with officers of the Pullman Company 
and the road’s passenger department. 
By limiting accommodations to 11 
rooms, a public washroom and _ addi- 
tional linen storage space can be pro- 
vided. When delivered by the builder 
some time during the third quarter of 
1953, the cars will be assigned to the 
“City of Miami” and the “Panama 
Limited.” 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1,493 New Locomotives 
Installed in 7 Months 


Class I railroads in the first seven 
months of 1952 installed ia service 1,- 
493 new locomotives, 10 more than 
were placed in service in the same 
period of 1951, the Association of 
American Railroads announced last 
week. 

New locomotives installed in the first 
seven months of this year included 1.- 
483 diesel-electrics, nine steam and 
one electric. In the same period last 
year, these roads placed in service 1,- 
471 diesel-electric, 10 steam and two 
electric locomotives. 

Class I roads had 1,211 new locomo- 
tives on order on August 1, 1952. Of 
this number, 1,186 were diesel-electric 
and 25 were steam. On the same date 
last year the order backlog was 1,602 
locomotives, of which 1.588 were diesel- 
electric, 12 steam and two electric. 

In the month of July, the roads in- 
stalled 120 new locomotives, compared 
with 174 in the same month last year. 
Those placed in service this year were 
all diesel-electrics except for two 
steam. 


The Transportation Corps has 
awarded contracts for construction of 
three diesel-mechanical industrial-type 
locomotives. Brookville Locomotive 
Works, Brookville, Pa., will build one 
3-ton unit for $4,700, and Plymouth 
Locomotive Works Plymouth, Ohio, will 
build two 5-ton units costing $6,104 
each. The units are for use overseas. 
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CAR SERVICE 





I.C.C. Service Order No. 889, effec- 
tive from August 12 until December 31 
unless otherwise modified, prohibits 
railroads from moving a car loaded 
with lumber or lumber products in 
Oregon or Washington, and tendered 
to be forwarded to another point to 
complete loading, unless the car leaves 
the first loading point with a load equal 
to at least 50 per cent of its marked 
capacity. The order was issued upon 
representations of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration that “shippers are 
appropriating such cars and shipping 
them almost empty to other points to 
complete loading.” 

A few hours after the foregoing be- 
came effective, the commission issued 
Revised Service Order No. 889, which 
was scheduled to supplant the original 
order at 12:01 a.m. August 15 and 
remain in effect until December 31, un- 
less otherwise modified. The revised or- 
der has all provisions of the original 
order and an additional stipulation that 
“partially loaded cars arriving at stop- 
off point to complete loading shall be 
charged against the final shipper’s load- 
ing. Also, it sets up a permit system 
whereby shipments involving “excep- 
tional circumstances” may be exempted 
from the order’s provisions. The permit 
agent is Charles W. Taylor, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Service. 

The I.C.C. has set back to August 
25 the expiration dates of two serv- 
ice orders which were issued to meet 
conditions arising as a result of the 
strike in the steel industry. The orders 
are Nos. 884 and 885, whereby the 
railroads got authority to load cars 
with ex-lake iron ore and import coal. 
holding such cars free of demurrage. 
In a circular announcing the com- 
mission’s action, Chairman Arthur H. 
Gass of the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., said the action was taken be- 
cause two steel companies which were 





granted permits under the order had 
not settled their strikes. Meanwhile. all 
outstanding permits covering mills 
which have resumed operations have 
been cancelled. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Chicago & Illinois Midland.—A 
temporary pile and frame trestle cost- 
ing $50,000 has been constructed two 
miles north of Oakford, Ill., to replace 
an open-deck trestle. Original plans 
for a ballasted-deck pile and frame 
trestle with three fire protection sec- 
tions (Railway Age, May 12, page 80) 
have been deferred until 1953-54. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—At Fort Worth, Tex., construction of 
three concrete piers is being undertaken 
by the Austin Bridge Company ($100,- 
000). The Grosshans-Peterson Company 
is placing riprap bank protection at 
Pulaski, Ark. ($57,000). At Kansas 
City, Mo., the H. H. Fox Construction 
Company is constructing a 204-ft. by 
41-ft. warehouse ($37,000). Riprap is 
being placed along the Kaw river at 
Topeka, Kan., by Miller Brothers ($35.- 
000). A total of 11 steel diesel houses 
are being erected at various locations 
throughout the system by Harry Pascoe 
($45,000). A 486-ft. concrete retaining 
wall is being built at Chicago by 
Wolfes-Jensen Company ($53,000). 

Current contracts let in connection 
with the main-line relocation from At- 
lantic, Iowa, to Council Bluffs (last 
reported by Railway Age, April 14. 
page 60) include: Three bridges to be 
built by the Arcole Midwest Company 
($158,000); two bridges by List & 
Weatherly ‘Construction Co. ($135,- 
000); and six highway bridges by Alex- 
ander & Rapass ($53,000). 





SOME OF THE HOUSING FACILI- 
TIES constructed by the National of 
Mexico for its employees in the new 
passenger and freight terminals un- 
der construction in the Valley of Mex- 
ico. This is said to be the first time 
in the country’s railroad history that 





provisions have been made for a 
complete residential zone for railroad 
workers. The project is to serve as a 
model for similar developments at 
major railroad terminals throughout 
the country. Plans also call for con- 
struction of homes for road workers. 














































































New Orleans Public Belt. — A 
$203,000 painting of the Mississippi 
river bridge is currently under way, 
and about 20 per cent of the 4.35-mile 
structure has been coated with alum- 
inum paint. For 1952, work will be con- 
fined to the 1.64-mi. east approach. 
Next year the 2.04 mile west approach 
will be covered and the main spans— 
0.67-mile in length—will be covered in 
1954 according to plans. The paint 
gang, working only in warm months, 
will require about 17,500 gallons of 
paint for the three-year project. The 
Belt will employ about 20 men for the 
job. In addition, the Belt employs a 
year ‘round crew of 30 bridgemen and 
helpers to chip rust and to spot-paint 
with red lead and aluminum. The over- 
all paint job is undertaken every five 
or six years, this being the third time 
since the $13,000,000 structure was 
built. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Current 
construction projects authorized, or for 
which plans have been completed, rep- 
resent an expenditure of more than $1] 
million. They include: Moving of the 
reclamation plant, rail cropping plant 
and communication and signal shop 
from South Springfield, Mo., to Spring- 
field West shops, plus construction of a 
new dead freight house at South 
Springfield at a total cost of $420,000; 
replacing of North Springfield steam 
boiler plant with a steam generating 
system, and modernization of the heat- 
ing system and various shop buildings 
at that point at a total cost of $215,000: 
installation of spring switches at five 
separate locations in Arkansas ($30.- 
000) ; construction of a 230-ft. by 51-ft. 
warehouse building at Oklahoma City. 
Okla., for use by Acme Fast Freight 
($77,000) ; rearrangement of trackage 
at Lindenwood, Mo., to provide single 
track operation ($27,000) ; installation 
of automatic crossing gates at five in- 
tersections in Memphis, Tenn. ($50.- 
000); modernization of the freight- 
house at Kansas City, Mo. ($71,000) ; 
construction of a concrete underpass at 
Horine, Mo., to replace a timber struc- 
ture ($44,175); and construction of an 
escalator in the Tulsa (Okla.) Union 
depot ($46,413). 


FINANCIAL 


Central of New Jersey-Central of 
Pennsylvania. — Consolidation of 
Operations.—The CofP has asked the 
I.C.C. for authority to abandon its 
operations. The road operates approx- 
imately 118.9 miles of main line and 
104 miles of branch lines in the area 
between the Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
state line and Scranton, Pa. 

This proposed abandonment is what 
might be termed “technical.” since 
operation of the Pennsylvania facilities 
will revert to the CNJ, which operated 


them from 1871 until 1946. Combining 
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A NEW NOTE has been added in recent years 
to gang camp trains — the highway trailer. 





the CNJ and CofP into a single operat- 
ing unit is designed to bring about tax 
and other savings totaling $275,000 a 
year. It was in anticipation of even 
greater savings that CNJ formed the 
separate CofP conipeny in 1946, but— 
subsequent court decisions ruled out 
those anticipated benefits (Railway 
Age, August 11, pages 7 and 13). 


Illinois Central. — Relief from 
Competitive Bidding Requirements.— 
Division 4 of the I.C.C. has denied 
this road’s application for competitive 
bidding relief on a proposed $62,000.- 
000 bond issue. The division found the 
road “has not made due showing” for 
the exemption as required by I.C.C. 
regulations. 

Opposition to the road’s application 
came from the Department of Justice, 
the Federation for Railway Progress 
and the banking firm of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Three New York banking houses 
supported the road. The IC contended, 
among other things, that present mar- 
ket conditions are unfavorable for rail- 
road bonds, and that bidders are un- 
willing in an uncertain market to bid 
the best price at competitive bidding. 
The division noted the high rating of 
the proposed bonds, and concluded that 
nothing in present market conditions is 
unfavorable for sale of such bonds. 

The proposed issue is for $62,000,000 
of consolidated mortgage 30-year bonds, 
series E. They would be dated August 
1, 1952, and mature in 1982. Proceeds 
from their sale would be used to re- 
deem $62,107,820 of joint first refund- 
ing mortgage bonds scheduled to ma- 
ture in 1963 (Railway Age, July 28. 
page 53). An application for authority 
to actually issue and sell these bonds 
is still pending before the commission. 
and is not affected by this denial of 
competitive bidding relief. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. told the I.C.C. 
that failure of the IC to obtain a 
favorable bid on these bonds at com- 
petitive bidding would not be harmful 
to the road’s credit position. The 
F.R.P. argued that the IC application 
fell short of disclosing adequate 
grounds for competitive bidding relief. 


The Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department told the I.C.C. that “no 
financial urgency” exists for private 
sale of the proposed IC issue. 

Commenting on Division 4’s decision, 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
F.R.P., said denial of the IC applica- 
tion “constitutes a courageous reasser- 
tion of the value of the competitive bid- 
ding rule.” 

“We hope (the decision) marks a 
reversal of the recent and up-to-now 
successful uniform pattern of the rail- 
roads, following the self-serving in: 
fluence of certain New York bankers, 
to seek exemptions from a rule whose 
beneficial effects have been fully demon- 
strated in the past eight years. Con- 
stant resort to petitions for exemption, 
if granted by the I.C.C., could only un- 
dermine the rule of competition ... ,” 
Mr. Young declared. . 

“We hope that railroad management 
will henceforth break away from this 
recent uniform pattern of compliance 
with the self-serving wishes of this 
small group of New York bankers,” 


he added. 


Long Island. — Reorganization.— 
The Long Island Transit Authority has 
filed with the federal court in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, its plan of reorgani- 
zation for the Long Island. An earlier 
reorganization plan, filed by the Penn- 
sylvania, was outlined in Railway Age, 
November 26, 1951, pages 58-60. 

The authority’s plan would terminate 
the road’s bankruptcy, which began 
March 2, 1949, through use of powers 
and tax benefits granted by New York 
state law. It would give the authority 
clear title to the railroad and enable 
the authority to lease or transfer the 
LI to a corporation controlled by pri- 
vate interests, when such a move be- 
comes practicable. In the meantime. 
the plan would permit the authority to 
operate the property through an 
authority-controlled corporation, direc- 
tors of which would include repre- 
sentatives of New York City and Nas- 
sau and Suffolk counties. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Engine-Driven Welder 


A lightweight, compact engine-driven 
welder (Type EW-20) is available from 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Equipped with complete engine acces- 
sories and auxiliary apparatus, the new 
welder also can supply 110-volt, 60- 
cycle, single-phase power from a con- 
ventional plug-in outlet. 

Nominal rating of the welder is 200 
amp., 40 volts, 60 per cent duty cycle 
with a current range from 40 to 250 
amp., in accordance with N.E.M.A. 
standards. During off-welding periods, 
auxiliary power of 3 kw. at 100 per cent 
power factor or 2 kva. at 80 per cent 


power factor are available for lights 
and power tools. During welding pe- 
riods about 300 watts auxiliary power 
is available for lights. 

Coupled to a Ford 120, 4-cycle, 4- 
cylinder water-cooled industrial power 
unit, the self-excited, compound-wound 
generator functions both as a d.c. gen- 
erator and single-phase alternator for 
auxiliary power. Welding current is 
controlled in four ranges by a tap 
switch and shunt field rheostat. The 
a.c. power circuit includes conventional 
outlets, a voltmeter, and a breaker with 
overload protection. For portability, 
two-wheel running gear suitable for 
high-speed road towing is available. 
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Lighting Fixtures 
Serviced on the Ground 


The Thompson Electric Company, 
Cleveland, has designed a disconnecting 
and lowering hanger for use with fix- 
tures mounted on new standard metal 
poles. The maintenance man works at 
ground level with a dead fixture (the 
live contacts stay at pole top), and 
there are no climbing or electrical 
hazards. In addition, the fixtures can 
be serviced with greater frequency and 
lower cost. The poles are available in 
various heights. 

The new unit includes a_pole-top 
fitting complete with self-contained 
pulley, a divided mast-arm, the stainless 
steel operating cable, and a mast-arm 
end fitting. The mast-arm, a_high- 
strength aluminum alloy extrusion, con- 
tains a Y-shaped partition for both in- 
creased stability, and separation of the 
movable operating cable from the elec- 
trical wiring. Diameter and wall thick- 
ness of this arm are comparable to 2-in. 
extra-heavy pipe. 

The mast-arm end fitting, incorporat- 
ing the Thompson hanger mechanism, 
features a self-contained “plumbizer” 
that provides for 8 deg. adjustment 


either side of the centerline. This as- 
sures accurate vertical suspension of the 
luminaire, which is desirable for proper 
appearance and essential for operation. 

The new Thompson pole-top hanger 
can be adapted to new standard metal 
poles by means of a fabricated tenon 
insert in the top of the pole. 

Poles equipped with this disconnect- 
ing and lowering device also require a 
hand-hole, complete with pulley assem- 
bly, at the bottom for access to the 
operating cable. In addition, mast-arms 
ranging from 2 ft. to 12 ft. in length, in 
2-ft. increments, are available for use 
with the pole-top assembly. When arm 
length exceeds 8 ft., additional bracing 
is required; this is furnished by the pole 
manufacturer. The units are available 
in single or double arm models. 








“Yardlift 150’ Improvements 


Increased horsepower, lighter weight, 
and better hydraulic steering have been 
announced by the Clark Equipment 
Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., for 
its improved “Yardlift 150” pneumatic- 
tired fork-lift truck of 15,000-lb. 
capacity. 

A new power plant develops more 
horsepower at fewer r.p.m.s, resulting 
in more work, less wear, and longer 
engine life. A weight reduction of 
2,300 pounds provides increased flota- 
tion. Improved hydraulic steering — 
which can be operated mechanically if 
the motor stops—makes operation eas- 
ier for the driver. A pivoted-type steer- 
ing axle is standard on the new model, 
permitting constant wheel contact dur- 
ing travel over uneven surfaces. 

Increased driver vision has been 
achieved by narrowing the fork bars 
vertically, and by increasing the open- 
ing between the upright channels and 
lift cylinders by 31% inches. The new 
upright is claimed practically to elimi- 
nate possibility of twisting or spreading 
as a result of heavy, cumbersome loads. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
DETERGENCY 






BUILT INTO 
EVERY DROP! 


That’s why Gargoyle Diesel oils 
are unsurpassed in quality ! 





Yes, today’s Gargoyle Diesel 
lubricating oils embody every known 
property necessary to keep your 


Diesels running at peak efficiency! 


We worked closely with builders and 
operators for many years to develop these 
oils—conducting endless laboratory tests, 
making exhaustive field evaluations, 
constantly exchanging findings. The result 
























is Diesel lubricating oils that are giving 
outstanding performance on major 
roads from coast to coast! 


Why not use our research facilities, 
products and experience to 


improve your Diesel operations? 








PROVED PROTECTION AG 
FRICTION AND WEAR. 














SOCONY-VACUUM 
Couch Lilt 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., RAILROAD DIVISION, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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AS YOU NEED IT 


ile with CYCLONIC 
- Be) COMBUSTION! 


If your steam re- 
quirements have a 
tendency to change 
at different times 
of the day, the most 
economical and 
efficient boiler you 
can install is a 





THE STANDARD AUTHORITY on the duties of an 
executive is a work entitled “The Functions of 
the Executive,” by Chester I. Barnard, formerly 
president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

It is cooperation, says Mr. Barnard, that gets 
the work done; but it takes a skilled leader to ——— 
induce the cooperation. And how does he do it? | Cyclotherm means Quick Steam when called for. This reduces 
People have their own individual objectives which | fuel consumption during “coming up” periods and permits 


: : ; nee | continuous, quick adjustment to load changes. The Cyclotherm 
are not identical with the objectives of the enter- Boiler is able to deliver steam faster because of its extremely 


prise they work for. How induce them to sub- | high heat transfer and the fact that it has much greater 

ordinate their personal desires to the degree neces- water circulation since the combustion chamber is radiating 
P : : heat evenly along its entire length. 

sary to get them to work effectively for their em- REMEMBER—Full power operation from a cold start in 15 


to 20 minutes. Guaranteed 80% efficiency. Savings up to 


ployer’s objectives? 
50% on maintenance. Great fuel operational savings. Boilers 


: - 7 
The inducement of the monetary reward —— are designed for oil or gas operations from 18 thru 500 h.p., 

—is. of course, one of the means toward this end. | 15 to 200 Ibs. operating pressure. 

But what beyond that? The organization must | Write today for latest descriptive folder, “All Your Ques- 


tions Are Answered by Cyclotherm.” 





have a purpose that is generally recognized as 
harmonious with the purposes of the individuals 
who compose the organization; and, furthermore, | 
it must be evident that the organization is mak- | | Zz 
ing progress in attaining its purposes. Defining DEPARTMENT 36, OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
these purposes and giving evidence that effective _ 
steps are being taken to attain them are, then. 


executive functions which are fundamental. Mr. HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 

Barnard calls this “the incul<sation of belief in aie 

the real existence of a common purpose.” Relaying Rails : Dismantling 
To perform these functions, the executive, in | — Freight L———_ 

addition to his technical competence, must have Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 


responsibility, by which is meant that he can be | carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 














relied upon to take whatever action his intel- Geer Tite Ctmeutiien, or Cie Pate 
ligence and his moral standards indicate. No use Main Office 
in knowing what to do, and not doing it. 
The author concludes that organizations tend to = ee ee 
endure in proportion to the breadth of the moral- a 
ranches 
ity by which they _ directed; and that leader- | Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
ship with low morality (using the term in its | hi cai Lee Anil ay ee 
broadest sense) cannot last very long. New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 





Evidence of executive effectiveness is not usually 
direct and tangible—it must be sought in the | 
accumulation of indirect evidence throughout the | 
organization over a period of time. Vitality and | 


progress in an organization don’t just happen spon- | YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


taneously—back of them will be found mind and | 


character, the latter no less than the former. /ocar) CORPORATION 























What we've said about the Barnard book here | esr NILES, OHIO 
is a most inadequate reflection of its wealth of 1914 
content. Too many people suppose that the primary sa erin cagammanniatine tame 

; : : . | big weldments on a production 
purpose of right conduct is to qualify for a pair | a aan niacin perenne 
of wings in the hereafter—hence is something | Son tree: truck and eller aha 
which it’s a little shameful to discuss in he-man sis — railway coms, repairs and 
company. It is evident, however, from such analyses parts — miscellaneous heavy 
as that by Mr. Barnard, that reliably moral con- | presswork. 
duct has a very practical value in making the | e 
present agreeable and productive. 
3. Ge Te 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 





































































































Caps off when loading! | 
Be sure that both heater coil 
caps and the outlet valve 
cap are off. Make certain that 
coils don't leak and the 


outlet valve operates properly. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Samira” «4=«SC«W35 South La Salle Street ~- Chicago 90, Illinois 
( | District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston e Los Angeles e New Orleans 
New York e Pittsburgh e St. Louis « San Francisco e« Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
rrape Y MARK Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


So many people have requested reprints of these cartoon advertisements that 
we are making them available to you for use in your shops. Just write us. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HOW COLLECT FOR “STAND-BY COSTS? 


A persistent problem of many businesses is that of 
contriving means of passing on to customers the con- 
cern’s “stand-by” costs. The keeper of a general store in 
a country town, who feels an obligation for community 
service which induces him to carry products in stock 
which are seldom called for, incurs a cost per unit in 
handling such products which is much higher than that 
of the “supermarket” which doesn’t stock anything which 
doesn’t sell quickly. 

The problem of the general storekeeper lies in the 
fact that he doesn’t charge anything for his most im- 
portant service—which is his convenience as a source 
of supply when people want something in a hurry, and 
haven’t time to drive to the city or send to a mail-order 
house for it. Instead of charging separately for this 
“stand-by” service, however, the country merchant 
usually adds such costs to the prices of his merchandise 
—thereby assuring that most of his customers will do 
the bulk of their trading on their trips to the city, where 
the “supermarkets” do not incur “stand-by” costs, and 
hence do not add such costs to the prices of their mer- 
chandise. 

Collecting the costs of “stand-by” service is no prob- 
lem to a monopoly. Hence, “stand-by” costs were no 
problem to the country merchant before the day of the 
mail-order house and the proliferation of automobiles. 
The railroads didn’t have the problem, either, before the 
development of trucking and other alternative forms of 
transportation. Their “stand-by” costs were just included 
in their regular tariff charges, and the customers paid 
these charges because they had no alternative. 

But not any more. Any price now—be it for trans- 
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portation or almost any other commodity or service— 
which is weighed down with costs in addition to those 
directly connected with the production of the com- 
modity or service itself, is likely to drive away the cus- 
tomers for all but a small fraction of their patronage. 
The railroads, obviously, are facing this problem in acute 
form—in the constantly increasing number of their 
patrons who use railroad service only to correct the 
imbalance in their inbound and outbound movements, 
or to handle the peak loads that their trucks or barges 
can’t manage. Other agencies of transportation which 
compete with the railroads are not embarrassed in try- 
ing to collect the costs of “stand-by” service, because 
they don’t provide it. 

The answer to this troublesome situation would lie in 
the development of a system of charging for railroad 
service, whereby the regular user of the railroad capacity 
placed at his disposal would find few if any “stand-by” 
costs in his freight bill, while the intermittent user would 
not get away, as he now does, with transferring his 
“stand-by” costs to the prices paid by the steady cus- 
tomers. The actual working out of prices like this would 
be no easy chore, but the electric utilities appear to have 


succeeded in doing it. 
Price-Cost Relation 


From the standpoint of sound economics, pricing— 
especially where competition is a factor—ought to bear 
some correspondence with actual costs. Only in this way 
can production be channeled to the low-cost agencies— 
which is necessary, if national income and_ general 
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economic progress are to be maximized. No shipper 
should be virtually forced into using trucks or barges 
for a particular movement, when actual railroad costs 
are much lower, merely because, with its rate in this 
particular case, the railroad is trying to collect the 
“stand-by” costs incurred for the benefit of other ship- 
pers. The ideal—alike from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, their steady customers, and the general welfare— 
would be to assess “stand-by” costs upon those for 
whose benefit such costs are incurred (to the extent, of 
course, that this goal is attainable). 


In the Equipment Industry, Too 


This problem, incidentally, while particularly acute in 
the railroads’ case, also occurs in the “feast or famine” 
railroad equipment business. In today’s competitive era 
—when any business provides a lot of free or below-cost 
service, and endeavors to recover such costs in the prices 
of the products it sells—it frequently finds itself at a 
serious competitive disadvantage with rivals who don’t 
do anything valuable or expensive for nothing, and 
hence can and do offer more attractive prices for the 
wares they sell. Lack of realism in pricing policy may. 
thus, injure or destroy the producer who actually has 
the “inherent advantage.” Patronage doesn’t automatic- 
ally follow costs—instead, it follows prices. Economic 
behavior, in a competitive market, will occur only if the 
producer with a cost advantage reflects this cost ad- 


vantage in his price. 





A PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
RAILROAD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There is an active movement afoot among railroad 
public relations officers to form a professional society 
—an effort which will doubtless be successful since most 
of these officers have indicated their favorable opinion. 
The potentialities for good of such an organization are 
very great, and all necessary encouragement to the new 
society should be forthcoming from the industry. 

The public relations officers have been meeting to- 
gether at rather frequent intervals for years—but prac- 
tically always for the purpose of discussing and giving 
advice regarding the public relations programs of the 
Association of American Railroads or the territorial 
railroad associations, Seldom has any time been sched- 
uled at these meetings for the interchange of informa- 
tion regarding the public relations officers’ own prob- 
lems on their individual railroads. The new association 
proposes to meet this need—and need it is, of a high 
order of importance. 

Practically all other departmental railway officers have 
effective organizations for such interchange of informa- 
tion and the consequent advancement of their profes- 
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sional competence and efficiency. The public relations 
officers would doubtless have had a similar society be- 
fore this if they hadn’t had, at their meetings, so many 
details of joint public relations programs to discuss that 
they've just never found time to get into their own in- 
dividual problems. 

Probably most railroad people do not fully realize that 
formal public relations work has had a longer history 
and is more highly developed on the railroads than, per- 
haps, in any other large American industry. Moreover, 
railroad public relations men generally enjoy a high 
standing in the field of industrial public relations; and 
at almost any gathering of such professionals. attendance 
from the railroads will usually surpass that from any 
other industry. 

The techniques available in this field of endeavor are 
developing so rapidly that it is almost a full-time job 
to keep up with them—e.g., highly dependable methods 
for testing the color and intensity of public or customer 
or employee opinion, and the “pre-testing” of devices 
of communication to make sure that they are effective 
before they are adopted. But most of these new tech- 
niques need adaptation before they can be applied in 
a particular industry—on the railroads. for instance. 
And interchange of information among railroads on 
these and many other individual experiences will obviate 
an expensive duplication of effort, which otherwise can- 
not be avoided. 

The public relations job on a railroad has two aspects 
—that is, it is an operating job insofar as press contacts 
and other devices of communication are concerned; and 
it is, also, and even primarily, a staff job. This follows 
because a company’s standing with the public is more 
largely determined by the way in which the public gets 
treated by railroad officers and employees. than by what 
is printed in the papers about that particular company. 

The management which “hires a newspaper man to 
write press releases”—and then believes its public rela- 
tions problem is largely taken care of—is quite badly 


mistaken. 
Where the public relations man can’ render his 


most valuable service, if he is thoroughly competent 
and mature, is as an adviser to management and an 


educator to the entire railroad organization on effective 
means of deserving and getting public esteem. Since the 
situation of the railroads in their political and public 
relations involves the question of the life or death of the 
industry as private enterprise, there is certainly no 
railroad job of more vital importance than that of the 
public relations officer—who, incidentally. has a prob- 
lem to solve in his effective relations with his own ergan- 
ization as well as that of getting his railroad happily 
“oriented in its environment.” 

Public relations men need to be very wise and well 
informed indeed to discharge their educational and in- 
spirational functions adequately and effectively. Any 
formal effort on their part to help them further in ac- 
quiring the desirable degree of knowledge and wisdom 
is one which merits the prayerful blessing of their col- 
leagues and their superiors in railway management. 
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Old Mine Workings Produce 
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View of the east portal of the completed tunnel gives ne 
inkling of the difficult construction problems encountered. 


Tough Tunneling Job on the B&O 


Construction of double-track tunnel on main line 
in West Virginia, replacing single-track bore, 
was slowed by presence of mined-out coal seam 


Written exclusively for Railway Age 
By J. W. PACKMAN * 


Bait in 1853-55, old Tunnel No. 1, just east of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
between the Atlantic seaboard and Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, served for almost 100 years to carry its fair share 
of the nation’s transportation. Like most things, how- 
ever, age had weakened it and in addition it was inade- 
quate in size for the modern motive power and rolling 
stock required for the present-day volume of high-speed 
traffic. It has now been replaced with a new tunnel 
which was opened to traffic on June 16. 


Gives Improved Line and Grade 


The new tunnel is parallel to and 450 ft. south of the 
old single-track tunnel. Alinement is tangent and ex- 
tensive track changes were made on both approaches 
to reduce curvature. The grade of the new tunnel is 
0.3 per cent as against 0.67 in the old tunnel. The im- 
provements in line and grade necessitated a tunnel 
length of 3,236 ft., about 500 ft. longer than the old 
tunnel. Both the old and new tunnels are approximately 
500 ft. below the summit of the hill. 


*As project engineer on the construction of the new tunnel, Mr. Packman 
was directly in charge of the work under G. E. Norris, resident engineer. 
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The design of the new tunnel provides for double- 
track operation on 14-ft. track centers. The tunnel sec- 
tion is a full-centered arch with a vertical clearance on 
the center line of 28 ft. and a clear horizontal span of 
31 ft. 

For its entire length the tunnel is constructed with 
10-in. steel ribs spaced normally on 2-ft. centers. How- 
ever, in places where bad roof conditions prevailed, the 
ribs were placed on 1-ft. centers. Specially designed 
water-bar liner plates, 14-in. thick, were used to enclose 
the entire arch above the springing line. 

A 22-in. concrete lining for the side walls and roof 
encases the 10-in. steel ribs throughout the tunnel. On 
either side of the tunnel, concrete ballast walls confine 
the 3-ft. depth of stone ballast which supports the tracks. 
Between each ballast wall and the side of the tunnel is 
a concrete gutter lined with 18-in. half-round vitrified 
clay pipe. This gutter lining was made necessary by the 
corrosive action of acid water draining through 6-in. 
weep holes spaced every 10 ft. through the tunnel walls. 

The work of driving the new tunnel began at the east 
portal in September 1950 and was completed in May 
1952. In the beginning, work and progress went along 
normally for a tunnel of this size. Two 10-hour shifts 
were worked daily and progress averaged over 350 ft. 
per month. The full-face method of driving was used 
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and the placing of the steel ribs and liner plates fol- 
lowed immediately behind the mucking operation. 

About midway through the tunnel, progress was very 
materially slowed when the driving ran into old mine 
workings in the well known Pittsburgh seam of coal. 
This 9-ft. seam outcrops above the east portal of the 
tunnel and dips westwardly to cross the tunnel section 
and almost meet the tunnel floor at the west portal. The 
coal had been mined out many years ago and the pillars 
subsequently removed, permitting the roof to collapse 
with resultant fragmentation of the overlying strata. 

Because of the voids and unstable ground overhead, 
the full-face method of driving had to be abandoned 
and recourse was had to the heading-and-bench method. 
A pilot drift in the crown of the tunnel was carried 
ahead of the steel ribs for a distance of about 18 ft. and 
then fanned out to the sides. As progress was made on 
the pilot drift and fanning-out operation, 12-in. by 12-in. 
oak crown bars were placed to carry timber cribbing 
for the support of the broken roof. From the midpoint 
of the tunnel almost to the west portal, timber cribbing 
was required in heights from 5 to 15 ft. above the steel 
ribs. All voids around the timbers were packed with 
8-in. crushed limestone. With all crown bars and crib- 
bing in place, enough of the lower bench was then re- 
moved to permit erecting an 8-ft. section of steel ribs 
and liner plates. The work was slow and laborious and 
for a time progress dropped to less than 100 ft. per 
month. 

Meanwhile, portal excavation at the west end had dis- 
closed badly broken and unstable strata further com- 
plicated by the old mine workings just above the new 
tunnel floor. To protect the portal, it was deemed ad- 
visable to open up the west end of the tunnel and bore 
eastwardly with hand labor until the tunnel section met 
reasonably stable ground conditions. 


Protection from Corrosion 


As progress was made in the driving of the tunnel, 
timber lagging was placed behind the steel ribs below 
the springing line and the voids behind the lagging were 
filled with 8-in. crushed limestone to give drainage 
through the 6-in. weep holes into the tunnel gutters. Be- 
cause so much of the water came through the old mine 
workings, it had in places an extremely high sulphur and 
acid content with an exceptionally corrosive effect on 
ferrous metals. To protect the steel ribs and liner plates 
from corrosive action, it was found necessary to spray 
them with three coats of anti-corrosive mastic paint 
throughout most of the tunnel. 

Mucking at the heading was handled by 2-u. yd. diesel 
shovels, and the excavated material was hauled from 
the tunnel in Euclid trucks and Tournarockers. The 22-in. 
concrete tunnel lining was poured in 40-ft. sections, 
using a steel liner form mounted on rails. Concrete was 
mixed at a 2-cu. yd. central mixing plant, hauled to the 
working area in Dumpcrete trucks and placed in the 
steel form by a double Pumpcrete machine discharging 
through an 8-in. line. 

Construction of the new tunnel involved 137,000 cu. 
yd. of excavation and the placing of 28,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete. The total cost of the entire project was approx- 
imately $5,000,000. 

All design work and engineering was done by the en- 
gineering department of Baltimore & Ohio with its reg- 
ular personnel. The construction work was handled by 
contract with the Keeley Construction Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., for portal excavation and incidental ap- 
proach grading, and with Bates & Rogers Construction 
Corp., Chicago, for the tunnel itself. 
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Steel liner form in place ready for the pouring of another 
40-ft. section of the tunnel lining. 



































Acid water from the old coal mine draining through the 
6-in. weep holes in the tunnel lining is carried off by the 
18-in. gutters lined with half-round vitrified tile. 








—Backfilled above springing line 
with dry stone as required == 
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Typical cross section of new tunnel No. 1 at Clarksburg. 
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Pullman-Standard inclined track for impacting freight cars at predetermined speeds up to 18 m.p.h. 





Can Freight Cars Be Protected Against 


Higher Impacts? 


A review of present status and a discussion of possibilities for 
improvement with draft gears and cushion underframes combined 


Waat happens to freight-car structures and lading when 
they are subjected to impact speeds above 4 to 7 m.p.h., 
within which range lies the limit of capacity of present 
cushioning devices? In the increasing urge to get cars 
through yards faster, impact speeds up to 10 m.p.h. oz 
more are no longer uncommon and seem likely to in- 
crease in the future. At a symposium dealing with the 
problems of protection of freight cars and lading against 
the effects of horizontal impacts, conducted at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Cincinnati in June, these facts were stressed 
repeatedly. The need for increased protection of the cars 
against the effect of these high impacts was developed by 
representatives of draft-gear manufacturers and the car- 
building industry. 





J. M. Roehm of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company presented experimental data comparing 
the performance of friction draft gears, the rubber- 
cushion draft gear, and sliding center sill underframes. 
A. M. Bixby, vice-president of Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany, described the characteristics and discussed the 
performance of rubber-cushion draft gear. William K. 
Durbon of Hulson Company dealt with the development 
of the Duryea cushion underframe and presented data 
on the basis of which further developments are planned. 
N. T. Olsen of Peerless Equipment Company set forth 
the limitations under which the draft-year designer now 
operates and suggested possible directions which future 
developments may take. 
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Horizontal impact accelerations of a car which is loaded 
to its full capacity. 


Mr. Roehm pointed out that the mean speed of im- 
pact is now 7 m.p.h.; that only 22 per cent of the im- 
pacts occur below 5 m.p.h.; and that it is only for im- 
pacts occuring below 5 m.p.h. that conventional draft 
gears afford protection to the car and its lading. He 
described recent developments in dynamic testing, a pro- 
gram for which was started by Pullman-Standard about 
four years ago, and the instrumentation by the use of 
which far more detail information concerning the effect 
of impacts can be recorded. Following a review of the 
relationships between force, mass and time in the pro- 
duction of acceleration, momentum and energy, he pre- 
sented some of the results of the Pullman-Standard test 
program. 


Cushioning Limitations and Possibilities 


Experimental data were collected on coupler forces 
and accelerations with the struck car equipped with fric- 
tion draft gear, with a rubber-cushion draft gear, with 
the Duryea sliding center sill, and with the Pullman- 
Standard rubber-cushion sliding center sills and rubber- 
cushion draft gear. The bar graph showing the relative 
effects of the four types of cushioning equipment on cou- 
pler forces acting on the car and lading at three speeds 
is plotted from the data produced in these tests. 

Another bar graph shows the relative effects of three 
of the four types of cushioning equipment on the hori- 
zontal acceleration of the fully loaded car at the same 
three speeds. At 7 m.p.h. the car body with the friction 
draft gear is subjected to 18.6 times the acceleration 
due to gravity (32.2 ft. per sec. per sec.) ; that with the 
rubber draft gear to 11.2 times gravity, and that with the 
Pullman-Standard underframe (the Myers sliding-sill un- 
derframe) to 5.9 times gravity. The rubber gear had 
95 per cent of the force produced by the friction draft 
gear, and the Pullman-Standard rubber-cushion under- 
frame had 52 per cent of the force developed by the 
friction gear. The acceleration of the car body with the 
rubber-cushion draft gear, however, is only 60 per cent 
of that with the friction gear and the acceleration of the 
Pullman-Standard rubber cushion-fitted car is only 30 
per cent of that of the car with the friction gear. 
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Horizontal impact accelerations of a car loaded to 40 per 
cent of capacity. 


Mr. Roehm also points out that these accelerations do 
not change appreciably with change in the load. The 
bar graph of horizontal accelerations with a 40 per cent 
load in the car shows an acceleration of 18.3 times 
gravity for the car with the friction draft gear as com- 
pared with 18.6 times gravity in a car with a full load. 
The accelerations for the cars with rubber draft gears 
are identical for both load conditions and for the Pull- 
man-Standard underframe are five times gravity for the 
40 per cent load as compared with 5.9 times gravity for 
the full load. 

The symposium produced evidence that conventional 
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Struck Car: 
A—Car PSX-1 with friction draft gear 
B—Car PSX-] with rubber cushion draft gear 
C—With conventional sliding center sill 


D—Car PSX-1-M with Meyer sliding sill 


The relative effects of four cushioning equipments on 
coupler forces at three speeds. 
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The Pullman-Standard rubber cushion underframe with sliding sill. 


draft gears absorb a very small percentage of the energy 
leaving the remainder to be absorbed by the structure 
and lading—and that the absorption of energy is the 
principal area in which draft-gear designer and car 
builder can contribute to the improvement of freight 
cars. 

Severe limitations are placed on what the draft- 
gear designer can do, since draft-gear travels range from 
2°. in. to 3144 in. The absorption of an appreciable 
amount of energy with such short travel requires a very 
high force level which may be damaging to the structure 
and lading. With impact speeds of 5 m.p.h., a speed 
above which 80 per cent of all impacts occur, then the 
car builder, in Mr. Roehm’s opinion, must employ the 
principle of the sliding center sill, so that more work 
can be done at reasonable force levels because of the 
increased length of travel available. 

The Pullman-Standard rubber-cushion underframe 
with sliding sills was represented as the best of several 
designs of freight-car cushioning devices developed and 
tested by Pullman-Standard over the past few years. The 
car is arranged so that the center sill slides relative to 
the underframe and is connected to the car body through 
rubber pads, providing a total travel of the sill of ap- 
proximately 7 in. under an impact speed of 13 m.p.h. 
with a fully loaded car. This gear never goes solid 
against metal but continues to compress the rubber. 
Conventional draft gears are used at each end of the 
center sill in addition to the cushioning between the 
sliding center sill and the car body. This protects the 
center sill, itself, and provides additional cushioning of 
the car and its lading. The cushioning capacity is in 
excess of 120,000 ft. Ib. 

Use of the rubber-cushion underframe with sliding 
center sills also reduces vertical accelerations of the car 
body. The maximum acceleration for the standard car 
construction is about 138 ft. per sec., per sec., whereas 
for the sliding sill the maximum acceleration is 55 ft. 
per sec. per sec. 

As long as free slack in a train limits draft-gear travel, 
Mr. Roehm considers that future trends will have to be 








along the lines of the sliding center-sill car. There is 
also the possibility that hydraulics may enter the picture 
again, although it has been tried unsuccessfully from the 
day of George Westinghouse. Its theoretical advantage 
is the maintenance of a constant force level throughout 
any given length of travel. 


The Rubber Cushion Gear 


Mr. Bixby traced the development of rubber draft 
gear from 1929, first in passenger service and then, in 
June 1940, in freight service, when five car sets of Twin- 
Cushion freight type draft gears were applied to General 
American stock cars. 

The Twin Cushions in one of these stock cars have 
been periodically checktested by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads under the 27,000-lb. hammer at the draft- 
gear laboratory at Purdue University. After nearly one 
year of service a 5.75-in. free fall of the 27,000-lb. tup 
produced a capacity of 18,760 ft. lb. After four years of 
service and approximately 250,000 miles, the same tup 
fall produced 19,912 ft. lb. capacity. After eight years 
of service and more than.500,000 car-miles, the same 
tup fall produced 19,238 ft. lb. capacity. The gears are 
still in service and are scheduled for another check test 
this year, after 12 years of service. 

In a check to determine the effect of extended periods 
of inactivity on the resilient properties of rubber, the 
A.A.R. found the capacity of the gear under a 5.25-in. 
tup fall was 18,100 ft. lb. as compared with a capacity of 
18,200 ft. lb. for the new rubber, this gear having been 
stored seven years in the A.A.R. laboratory, but sub- 
jected to a monthly laboratory calibration under the 
drop hammer throughout the period. During this period 
the draft gear accumulated a total energy input of 
9,304,000 ft. Ib. 

Another A.A.R. test to determine the effect of inactiv- 
ity in combination with normal weather conditions 
showed that after two years of inactivity under exposure 
conditions simulating that of a car stored on a siding 
a 5.5-in. free tup fall developed a capacity of 18,700 
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ft. lb. which was precisely the same as that developed at 
the beginning of the test. 

Mr. Bixby also referred to the development of syn- 
thetic rubber for Twin Cushions during World War II 
which he said has shown no change of capacity after 
more than five years of service. He described the results 
of low-temperature tests for brittleness of a new natural 
rubber compound in which it passed the minus 40 deg. 
and minus 70 deg. F. brittleness requirements and de- 
veloped a lowest non-failure temperature of 75.4 deg. F. 

In 1948 a series of impact tests were conducted with 
a 70-ton hopper car by a car builder to determine the 
stresses in various structural members. Gages were 
located at fifty stress points throughout the car. The 
same car was equipped with Twin Cushions and a fric- 
tion draft gear certified by the A.A.R. It was loaded to 
a rail weight of 204,460 lb. Impacts were made up to 
speeds of 14 m.p.h. for the Twin Cushion and 12.3 m.p.h. 
for the friction gear. 

Stresses in all members of the car structure were rela- 
tively low at impact speeds up to closure. They remained 
under the proportion limit under impact up to 9 m.p.h. 
for the friction gear. Beyond this speed the rubber 
showed stress reductions of 40 per cent in the center 
sill, 66 per cent in the bolster cover plate, 20 per cent 
in the diagonal brace, and 43 per cent in the end sheet. 


Duryea Sliding-Sill Underframe 


Mr. Durbon reviewed briefly the history of the cushion- 
underframe cars initially brought out in 1927 by the 
Duryea Corporation, which was merged with the Hul- 
son Company early in 1950. At that time a program was 
undertaken to investigate cushioning capacity required 
of cushion-underframe cars, coupler and body forces due 
to switching impacts, and static and dynamic laboratory 
testing of troublesome details, primarily of welded con- 
nections. 
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Tests were made at the impact testing plant of the 
Symington-Gould Corporation in June 1951 on two fully 
loaded box cars of the single-spring design with a rail 
weight of 169,000 lb. The struck car was equipped with 
the electric coupler dynamometer. Velocity of impacts 
from two to 10.25 miles per hour were measured by the 
track chronograph. Two-way ride recorders were in- 
stalled on the side sills near the bolster at the struck 
ends of the cars. 

Three series of tests were conducted. In the first, one 
test car was impacted into a second. Both cars were 
equipped with Waughmat cushions and were free to roll 
away. In the second series the test car was backed up 
with three cars. In the third, the Waughmat cushions 
were removed and all but 4 in. slack taken up, making 
it equivalent to a standard single-spring Duryea car, and 
the first test repeated. 

For over-solid blows the forces obtained at the coupler 
were in reasonable agreement with those obtained stat- 
ically for the Duryea system. For impact speeds up to 5 
m.p.h. the largest peak forces were 100,000 lb. These 
rose to about 775,000 lb. at 10.25 m.p.h. for cars equip- 
ped with the Waughmat cushions. Without the Waugh- 
mats the same force was reached at about 9 m.p.h. The 
initial coupler force due to the inertia of the sill plus 
that required to overcome friction is substantially re- 
duced by the Waughmat application. The greatest draft 
forces or tension on the coupler due to recoil were in 
the order of 100,000 Ib. maximum and, therefore, of 
little consequence. 

In both cases shocks as shown by impact registers did 
not reach zone 3, considered by many railroad men to 
be the beginning of the rough handling zone, until a 
coupling speed of about 7 m.p.h. was reached. 

The Depew tests of June 1951 clearly indicated that 
capacities of test cars were inadequate to provide proper 
protection at coupling speeds of over 7 m.p.h. 

Mr. Durbon explained that studies during the past 
year indicate that capacities of 200,000 ft. lb. or more 
required to provide a margin of safety above the 7-m.p.h. 
limit are not only reasonable but mechanically feasible. 

Soundly engineered improvement in _ longitudinal 
capacity, he said, provides a new means for the railroads 
to compete with other forms of transportation. Present 
yard schedules can be maintained, while damage to lad- 
ing by impact can be controlled. The problem now is 
not mechanical but rather one of economics. 


Friction Draft Gears 


The case for metallic friction draft gears was pre- 
sented by Mr. Olsen, vice-president of Peerless Equip- 
ment Company. 

The present A.A.R. requirements for draft-gear dimen- 
sions were determined by existing standards of car con- 
struction that at the time of adoption had been in effect 
for about 26 years, he pointed out. These standards 
had also more or less influence on the limit set for draft- 
gear travel, although in choosing these limits consider- 
ation was given to capacity that could be secured with- 
out exceeding a safe maximum pressure. 

A change in draft-gear pocket design—that is, more 
space in which to build the gear—is not impossible. 
However, such requests have never met with favorable 
reception, A change of fundamental dimensions should 
not be made too hastily, in his opinion, but should be 
carefully analyzed sc that it can be decided if such 
changes will encourage real improvement in design over 
the enormous number of approved friction gears now 
in service. 

Several friction draft gears have been produced hav- 
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A.A.R. draft-gear test laboratory, one of several equipped 
with 27,000-lb. hammers. 


ing travel up to 4 in., he remarked, calling attention also 
to the selective-travel gear incorporating a long travel 
in buff and a short travel in pull. Road tests with this 
draft gear, however, did not indicate any outstanding 
advantage occurring from this greater buff capacity 
when it came to reducing shocks incident to stoppin 

trains under severe brake applications. The extra bu 

travel apparently created greater slack action in the 
train. 

The present-day minimum A.A.R. requirement for 
capacity of a draft gear is 18,000 ft. lb. There are cur- 
rently nine fully approved draft gears that have met re- 
quirements of the A.A.R. specifications. Their average 
capacity is approximately 23,000 ft. lb. Utilizing the 
present maximum gear travel of 234 in. and a reaction 
starting at zero and building up in a straight diagonal 
line to 400,000 lb., which Mr. Olsen accepts as a safe 
value for modern car construction, it is theoretically 
possible to secure about 45,000 ft. lb. capacity in a 
draft gear. If a draft gear could be produced economic- 
ally to meet such conditions, and also retain other de- 
sirable characteristics, such as freedom from sticking, 
low recoil, satisfactory endurance, sturdiness, and life, 
a considerable increase in car protection would be 
afforded. 

From the curves showing safe impact velocities for 
cars of various weights and draft-gear capacities, Mr. 
Olsen showed that for a striking weight of 50 tons the 
safe colliding speed for 18,000-ft. lb. capacity gears is 
4.82 m.p-h.; for 23,000-ft. lb. capacity gears, 5.42 m.p.h.; 
and for the theoretical 45,000-ft. lb. capacity, 7.61 m.p.h. 
The latter speed is an increase of 40.3 per cent over the 
average of the presently approved nine draft gears. 

Just recently the U. S. Navy requested quotations on 
friction draft gears, specifying that manufacturers guar- 
antee that no damage to car structure or contained parts 
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will result in impact speeds at 10 m.p.h. for a special 
type car weighing about 86 tons. Checking the curves 
for a car of such weight indicates that the present 
average approved draft gears will safely take impacts 
at about 4.25 m.p.h. or approximately 42.5 per cent 
of that requested by the Navy. 

Draft gears could easily be designed that would afford 
protection at higher impact speeds in classification yards, 
said Mr. Olsen, but then their protective value in train 
operation would be less because of their stiffer action. 
It is generally believed that the majority of the damage 
to car and lading occurs in the classification yard due to 
impact speeds beyond the capacity of the friction draft 
gear, but he thought it entirely possible there may be 
even more damage in train operation if the draft gears 
are too stiff for such service. At least, impact speeds in 
a classification yard can be controlled somewhat, but to 
control the action in train operation is very difficult. 


Energy Absorption 


A draft gear’s ability to absorb energy depends on the 
forces developed and the distance through which these 
forces are permitted to act. Conversely, for a given 
energy absorption the average forces vary inversely as 
the amount of relative motion between the acting bodies 
during impact. Mr. Olsen observed then that, as long as 
draft-gear manufacturers are limited to the present travel 
of 234 in. and must keep forces developed during impact 
at a minimum, future improvements in metallic friction 
draft gears will lie in better distribution of the force of 
impact throughout the draft-gear cycle. He then reviewed 
the advances in the art of measuring rapidly changing 
forces made during World War II. He told of the test 
sponsored by one draft-gear manufacturer for the pur- 
pose of adapting them to draft-gear testing and described 
the equipment and methods which were employed. 

“Tt is quite possible,” he said, “that a very simple 
and highly accurate method of determining forces set up 
in a draft gear during closure will be developed, and 
then the designer will be better able to determine the 
force-closure characteristics of a gear which in all prob- 
ability will result in draft gears of higher capacity while 
still retaining low terminal forces and other desirable 
characteristics.” 


Insufficient Draft-Gear Knowledge 


Still another factor that has greatly handicapped the 
draft-gear designer, he continued, is the lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge concerning the work required of a draft 
gear in modern train operation and its relation to lab- 
oratory characteristics of a draft gear. For instance, the 
presence of rust, on the friction surfaces, so common in 
actual service and absent in a laboratory, tends to reduce 
the coefficient of friction between the sliding surfaces 
which, in itself, will tend to smooth out gear action. 
Then, again, due to the resiliency of the car structure, 
forces set up during draft-gear closure may be con- 
siderably less under actual service conditions than in 
the laboratory. 

Before any correlation between laboratory and service 
performance of a draft gear could be made, an extensive 
series of tests, both laboratory and service, would have 
to be made using all of the modern testing equipment 
available, Mr. Olsen declared. Such a program would be 
rather expensive and require careful analysis to draw 
any satisfactory conclusions. However, if the desired 
information could be obtained from such a test. its aid 
to draft-gear designers would be invaluable in their 
efforts to further develop draft gears. 
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Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton diesel-electric logging locomotive 
fitted with dynamic braking to reduce heavy maintenance 
on train brake shoes and wheels. 


Dynamic Braking 
For Logging Trains 


To realize savings in car-wheel and brake-shoe main- 
tenance, the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation recent- 
ly applied dynamic braking to a diesel-electric yard 
switching locomotive. Equipped with packaged dynamic 
braking facilities, the switcher has been delivered to the 
Medford Corporation for service in lumbering operations 
at Medford, Ore. 

The locomotive is a Model S-8, 100-ton, 2-truck, 4-axle 
unit powered by a Model 606, 6-cylinder, 4-cycle, 800-hp., 
solid-injection, normally aspirated diesel engine, direct- 
connected to its generator which feeds the four traction 
motors. The switcher incorporates Baldwin’s pneumatic 
speed control which has no transition points; i.e., trac- 
tion motors remain permanently connected in the elec- 
trical circuit. Locomotive speed is regulated by traction- 
motor field shunting and engine governor adjustment 
through a pneumatic throttle. 

The dynamic braking system consists of a 35-hp. 
motor-driven fan together with a bank of resistors, total- 
ing one ohm for each pair of traction motors, and the 
necessary electrical control. The complete, demountable 
package, except for wiring leads, is mounted in the 
engine compartment just forward of the cab and elec- 
trical control cabinet. Cooling air enters side openings in 
the hood, passes over the resistors and leaves through 
the roof. 

The total weight of the locomotive is 205,000 lb. (51,- 
250 Ib. per axle) and it has a starting tractive force of 
51,250 lb. at 25 per cent adhesion. Continuous tractive 
force, with its 14:68 gear ratio, is 34,000 lb. at 6.8 m.p.h. 
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The packaged dynamic braking equipment installed on the 
Model S-8 yard switcher is mounted inside the engine hood 
directly above the air compressor and ahead of the elec- 
trical control cabinet. Cooling air intake for resistors is 
above the open doorway. 
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Dynamic braking envelope for a Type S-8, 800-hp. diesel- 
electric locomotive. Gear ratio 14:68; diameter of wheels 
40 in.; one No. 480 generator; four No. 362 motors. 
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W. E. Simpson, supervising construction engineer, uses 
the radio in his automobile. 


On the Rock Island... 


Direct-control radio can be readily installed in, or removed 
from, an automobile. 


How Radio Aids Construction Forces 


Building 34 miles of new line is being expedited by two-way 


direct radio communication between 


resident engineers, 


supervisory construction engineer, inspectors and survey parties 


By H. T. SAGERT 
Radio-Communications Engineer 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Radio communication between field forces has coor- 
dinated the program of constructing a 34-mile section of 
new single-track main line to replace the Rock Island’s 
existing route between Atlantic, lowa, and Council Bluffs. 
This $8,000,000 project will eliminate about 10 miles of 
curved track, and will result in lower grades, thus pro- 
ducing a shorter, faster route for the “Rocky Mountain” 
and “Corn Belt Rockets” between Denver-Omaha-Chi- 
cago, as well as for numerous “Rocket” freights. 

This undertaking, which will require about two years 
to complete, includes the movement of nearly 7,000,000 
cu. yd. of earth. The project is divided into three sec- 
tions, each under the supervision of a resident engineer: 
L. Q. Hill, on the east section, with headquarters at At- 
lantic; K. E. Gregory, on the center section, at Hancock; 
and H. E. Strate, on the west section, at Council Bluffs. 
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The supervising construction engineer is W. E. Simpson. 
As one of the final phases of the project, a pole line 
will be constructed on the new right-of-way. In the 
meantime, direct communication was needed urgently in 
this construction area. Therefore, as a new idea, radio 
communication facilities were installed for service dur- 
ing the two-year construction period. 
Transmitter-receiver base radio stations were installed 
at the headquarters of the three resident engineers. Auto- 
mobiles used by the three resident engineers and the 
supervisory construction engineer were equipped with 
transmitter-receiver radio. Also, portable handy-talkie 
sets were available to inspectors and survey parties. 
By means of this radio equipment, calls are being 
made between the offices of the three resident engineers: 
between these offices and the four automobiles in the 
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respective territories; between the automobiles, within 
range; and between the handy-talkie sets and the fixed 
or mobile stations, as well as between handy-talkie sets. 
This flexible means of communication is being used 
effectively many times each day to coordinate the work 
of the engineering and construction forces. Bridge in- 
spectors use the handy-talkie sets to maintain hourly 
contact with one of the fixed stations, or the automobile 
used by a resident engineer. Handy-talkie sets are used 
by instrumentmen to talk to rodmen to tell them when 
they have the sights desired, or of other movements to 
be made on long sightings where rodmen might not be 
certain of hand signals, 

As in other applications of radio on railroads, the 
numerous intangibles are proving to be sources of addi- 
tional savings. These savings, plus those more apparent, 
all add up to smoother, more closely coordinated think- 
ing and action throughout this project. The total sav- 
ings offset a major portion, if not all, of the cost of 
the radio. When the project is completed, the radio 
equipment can be used on future similar jobs, or can 
be utilized as part of permanent radio train communica- 
tion systems. 


Cost of Radio 


All of the radios operate on the same frequency, 
161.61 m.c., the same as that used in train and yard 
communication on the Rock Island. The four automobiles 
are equipped with Motorola dispatcher-type radio sets, 
each such installation costing about $450. These are 
complete units, which require no cable under the car; 
therefore, the sets can be removed easily and installed 
on other automobiles. The antennas on these cars are 
the standard roof-type whips. The handy-talkie portable 
sets cost $325 each, but those used on this project are 
borrowed, as needed, from the Rock Island end-to-end 
train radio system. 

The three base radio stations cost about $900 each. 
These stations include 20-watt, 110-volt a.c. Raytheon 
Model UM 20-1 transmitter-receiver-power supply units, 
which are retired equipment formerly used in yard and 
terminal communications service. 


Portable Antenna Towers 


The three offices are at low elevation with respect to 
surrounding terrain, which is a disadvantage for radio 
operations. A high elevation, one mile east of Hancock, 
was chosen as the site for the radio controlled from 
Hancock. A 70-ft. Alprodco collapsible erect-tower was 
installed for the antenna. This tower consists of three 
sections, two of which telescope in the base section which 
is 26 ft. long. With the base section erected, the other 
two sections are extended by operating a crank. This 
type of tower was chosen, in lieu of a heavy wood pole 
of equal cost, because the collapsible tower can be 
erected and taken down without requiring the use of 
cranes. 

At Atlantic, the 70-ft. structural steel tower is of the 
sectional type, which was assembled full length on the 
cround, and then raised, with block and tackle, to stand 
alongside an existing line pole, being lashed thereto. 
‘Vhen this construction project is completed, these towers 
can easily be taken down and used on other railroad 
‘ngineering communications jobs, and, in the mean- 
time, can be used in the Rock Island’s emergency radio 
program, which has already served well during several 
pole-line prostrations. These radio installations were 
made under the supervision of C. O. Ellis, superintendent 

* communications of the Rock Island. 
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Engineering field office at Atlantic was in this car 
equipped with radio. 
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Crank-up type antenna tower was erected and can be taken 
down without the use of a crane. 
































Summary punch is used to prepare voucher checks. 


Vendor’s code number is applied to invoices. 


How the Illinois Central Handles 
Material Purchase Vouchers 


Written especially for Railway Age 
By G. M. CRAIG 


General Auditor* 


Tie payment of invoices covering the purchase of 
materials and supplies was placed on punch card equip- 
‘ment by the Illinois Central beginning with invoices 
received for September 1950. Prior to that time, vouch- 
ers in payment of material purchase invoices were pre- 
pared in the office of the general purchasing agent and 
forwarded to the auditor of disbursements for audit and 
recording in the accounts. This operation involved some 
duplication in verification of invoices and in checking 
and processing vouchers. The mechanization of the 
voucher payment procedures was another step toward 
complete mechanization of accounting department oper- 
ations. This step was taken in order to cut costs and to 
place the full responsibility for audit procedures in the 
accounting department. 

Since the purchase of material and the preparation of 
purchase contracts is the responsibility of the general 
purchasing agent, all invoices, under present procedure, 
are sent to his office. There they are checked against 
purchase orders to see that all necessary information is 
shown thereon, such as purchase order number, cash dis- 
count provisions, f.o.b. point and transportation allow- 
ances. Such bills also are checked for quantity, price, 
and fulfillment of shipping instructions. The dates of 
receipt and transmittal to the auditor of disbursements 
are perforated into the invoices, and the purchase com- 
modity code also is indicated. 

The responsibility for verifying invoice information, 
—_ Mr. Craig began preparing this article he was auditor of disburse- 
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ie., the calculation and deduction of cash discounts, and 
the deduction of transportation charges where necessary, 
rests with the accounting department. The checking of 
vendor’s monthly statements and related correspondence 
also is handled by that department. 

After invoices are received and checked by the pur- 
chasing department, they are forwarded, in duplicate, 
to the auditor of disbursements, separated between those 
subject to cash discount and non-discounts. In the ac- 
counting department they are first sorted in alpha- 
betical order. This sort is made in order to place all the 
invoices from the same vendor together, which makes for 
efficiency in the (later) calculating procedure and the 
coding of invoices. After the sort, the calculations are 
verified and discounts figured and deducted by compto- 
meter operators. (Transportation charges are not de- 
ducted at this point.) Errors in calculations are cor- 
rected on the bills, and a notice of such changes or cor- 
rections is sent to the vendor. 

The next step is the coding of the invoices. A vendor’s 
code index is maintained which provides a code number 
for every supplier who is considered a possible account. 
Numbers are assigned for new accounts as needed. For 
easy reference, the index is maintained in alphabetical 
as well as numerical order. The actual coding consists o! 
filling out a code slip (Fig. 3) showing the vendor’ 
code number, purchasing agent’s commodity code num- 
ber, material class, order number, invoice date, invoice 
number, storehouse jurisdiction code number, and month: 
and year in which the voucher will be included in the 
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Fig. 1. Invoice card. 


Fig. 2. Vendor’s name 
and address card. 
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KEYPUNCH PROCESSING 
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VOUCHER NO. 











‘ig. 3. The code slip. 
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accounts. A separate slip is made for each invoice and 
is attached to the original bill by a gummed edge. 

At this point there is a different handling for invoices 
subject to cash discount and those on which no discount 
is involved. Amounts shown on bills subject to discount 
are listed on an adding machine tape, which serves as 
a control of the amounts key-punched into invoice cards 
(Fig. 1), from which vouchers are made. Voucher num- 
bers are assigned to the invoices, with not more than eight 
invoices from the same vendor for each voucher. (The 
limitation of eight invoices per voucher is due to the 
design of the voucher form. Experience has proved the 
adequacy of the form.) Invoices are then given to key 
punch operators, and all the information shown on the 
code slip is punched into the cards. Invoice cards then 
are processed on a verifier to check the original punching. 

Once the verification process has been completed 
cards are put through an interpreter which prints the 
vendor’s code number, the voucher number and the 
amount along the top edge of the card. This printed in- 
formation is necessary for the next operation, which is 
to pull the vendor’s name and address cards (Fig. 2) 
from a master file and match them with the invoice 
cards, for the preparation of the vouchers. This is a 
manual operation. 

At this point, the voucher (Fig. 4) and the vouche- 
register (Fig. 6) are made, by running the vendor’s 
name and address cards and the invoice cards through 
a tabulator. The vouchers, which are punch cards with 
an attached detail stub, are produced first. The detail 
stub provides for the invoice date, the vendor’s invoice 
number, the gross amount, the freight or discount de- 
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Fig. 4. Voucher and attached detail stub, 
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Fig. 5. Record copy of the voucher. 


duction, and the net amount of each invoice included. 
It also shows the voucher number and the totals for the 
money columns. (Voucher forms are prenumbered and 
prepunched with the same number for control purposes. ) 
The invoice cards then are punched with the assigned 
voucher number. (By using a prepunched voucher form, 
the individual bills are controlled to each voucher by 
that number.) The voucher also is punched with the 
month, year and amount of the voucher by the use of 
a master card. This information is taken from a summary 
card when the voucher is made. 

Next, the record copy of the voucher (Fig. 5) is pre- 
pared. This is a fanfold continuous form, ruled and 
spaced the same as the pay voucher. To these record 
copies then are attached the paid invoices for filing in 
voucher number order. 

Following the making of the record copy, the voucher 
register (in triplicate) is produced by running the 
vouchers through a tabulator. The original of this docu- 
ment is kept by the auditor of disbursements, the dupli- 
cate is used as a transmittal sheet for vouchers sent to 
the treasurer, who uses it also as a record of vouchers 
mailed, while the third copy is given to the general pur- 
chasing agent as information. After the vouchers and the 
register sheets covering invoices subject to cash dis- 
count have been run, the invoice cards used to prepare 
them are placed in a suspense file. 

The vouchers then are checked to make sure that the 
proper vendor is being paid and that all the invoices 
are listed and included. This is a manual process. In the 
case of discounted invoices the voucher number and the 
month and year are stamped on all copies to safeguard 
against duplicate payments that might result from sub- 
sequent handling and to assist in filing when invoices 
have been processed completely. Bills are paid before 
any verification of the receipt of material or of freight 
charges which are to be recovered, and the total amount 
of such vouchers issued is carried in suspense. 





District accountants are the next persons to handle 
the invoices. Bills are checked against receiving records, 
and bills are made for the recovery of transportation 
charges if necessary. Meanwhile, the record copies of 
vouchers for payment of discounted invoices are filed in 
suspense in the disbursement office until the invoices 
have been processed by the district accountants and are 
returned to the auditor of disbursements. 

At this time the suspense account is cleared and the 
material and supplies account is charged with the value 
of the material received. The clearing of the suspense ac- 
count is accomplished by pulling the invoice cards for 
the paid discounted invoices from-the suspense file of 
bills that have been processed completely by the district 
accountant and returned to the auditor of disbursements. 
(This is another manual process.) The cards represent- 
ing the completely processed paid invoices are used to 
accumulate the amounts to be charged to material and 
supplies and to run the detail statement of such charges. 
The cards remaining in the open discount or suspense 
file are used to run a detail list to support the balance 
remaining in the general ledger account, “purchasing 
agent’s invoices discounted.” 

After this accounting procedure has been completed, 
the record copies of vouchers for such invoices as have 
been processed completely are taken from the suspense 
file, and the invoices are attached to them and sent to 
file. 

In cases where some invoices remain outstanding, 
the record vouchers together with the invoices returned 
again are placed in suspense. No vouchers are filed until 
all invoices pertaining to the voucher are attached. 

The handling of non-discount invoices is different 
from the procedure described above in that, after calcu- 
lations have been verified, the invoices are sent to the 
district accountants instead of to the key punch oper- 
ators. The district office then does the checking for re- 
ceipt of material and the processing described for the 
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Caleulating and deducting cash discounts in the accounting department. 
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Fig. 6. The voucher register. 


discount invoices. However, since these invoices have not 
been vouchered, any transportation charges to be as- 
sumed by the vendor are deducted from the amount of 
the invoices. The processed invoices then are returned to 
the auditor of disbursements, and the same procedures 
are in effect as for discount invoices, to the point of 
checking the vouchers. When non-discount invoices are 
vouchered, they are ready for file, so the invoices are 
attached to the record or file copy of the voucher at that 
time. 

After both discount and non-discount vouchers have 
been checked against invoices, the vouchers are posted 
to individual vendor account cards. Pay vouchers are 
then certified as being correct by the auditor of dis- 
bursements, and together with a copy of the voucher 
register they are delivered to the treasurer for a signature 
and mailing. 

Mechanization has simplified the preparation of sev- 
eral statements made by the auditor of disbursements. 
One use of the cards is to prepare a detail of the charges 
(Fig. 7) to the materials and supplies account. This is 
made separately for paid discount invoices taken into 
account when receipt of material has been established, 
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Fig. 7. Detail of charges. 


and for non-discount invoices which are taken into the 
material account at the time they are vouchered. The 
statement is made in triplicate and shows the storehouse 
jurisdiction code number, class of material, vendor code 
number, order number, invoice date and number, the 
voucher number and the amount. The statement is made 
by storehouse jurisdiction and by material classes for 
each storehouse. One copy is retained as a detail of 
charges to material and supplies by the auditor of dis- 
bursements, one copy is given to the district accountant 
to support the charges to material and supplies account, 
and the third copy is given to each interested district 
storekeeper for his use. 

Another statement made from the machine cards is a 
quarterly cumulative, alphabetical statement of pur- 
chases from individual vendors. On this one operation 
there is a substantial saving compared with the previous 
manual preparation. 

Mechanized records also are used to great advantage 
in balancing the outstanding vouchers. Since the pay 
vouchers have the month, year and amount punched into 
them, sorting is a machine job, and a list of unpaid 
vouchers is easily obtained. 
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finance in part. 23 diesel-electric locomotive un’; 
and 515 freight cars costing an estimated $7.. 
558,833 (Railway Age, July 28, page 53). Diy 
sion 4's report approved sale of the certificat: 

for 100.2256 with interest at 3% per cent—+}!: 

bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and three ass 
ciates—which will make the average annual co:: 
of the proceeds to the road approximately 3.0° 
per cent. The certificates, dated September } 
will mature in 30 semiannual installments o: 
$200,000 each, beginning March 1, 1953. The. 


Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 126 reports (Form IBS) representing 130 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
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Income items 1952 1951 952 1951 woe cased 40 ae Gale ae cls &.. 
1. Net railway operating income......... $82,970,256 $76,717,337  $373,798,183 $329,174,180 fe public at prices yielding 
SEINE 5 5459008 secasnene 15.161.384 15,538,046 83,050,791 89,708,875 from 2 to 3.2 per cent, according to maturity. 
-¥ TAM GMNONDE.. .- <-ce56sso0cs%<< 98,131,640 92,255,383 456,848,974 418,883,055 
1., Miscellaneous deductions from sneiuae amcener eiineies saieaeen S - P P 
Se Eee eee ee 3, f F h k . ‘ 417 
5. Income available for fixed charges...  94.244'325 «88,571,276 435,996,265 393,394,638 ecurity Price Averages 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and Aug. Prev. Last 
SE ae rer re 10,838,304 9,209,551 50,647,057 47,200,214 ili itil sal itl 19 Week Year 
6-02. Interest deductions'.......... 25,929,236 24,860,502 129,161,140 123,994,412 a ti sige sd in repre- 
6-03. Amortization of discount on . Perce Pings — 63.38 64.03 53.16 
RMON REISE ocho cnccacescancees 242,096 239,871 1,199,737 1,152,405 R : ° 
6-04. Total fixed charges....... 37,009,636 34,309,924 181,007,934 172,347,031 sentative railway bonds 93.37 93.09 92.78 
= fe Income after fixed charges........ 57,234,689 54,261,352 254,988,331 221,047,607 
ee ee 2,892,194 sraseaee gee css eae ate D 
9. ORIN Sooo oe Go soo re cin oS wets 54,342,495 1,095, 431, ,676, ivi 
10. a (Way and structures and ee ares ividends Declared 
AUS AREMIDILED 0 oi iovd 6535. cosb us areses 40,234,661 38,205,192 97,416, ,288,782 
11. Amortization of defense projects...... == ssecee we eeee wwe eee we wn Basi gc yy BROOK.—50¢, quarterly, 
12. Federal income taxes................ 42,434,800 49,361,180 234,762,847 214,903,756 P ERIE. 2 OT 0 to holders of record August 13. 
13. Dividend appropriations: | 21 Sey ete el guaranteed 871/2¢, 
13-01. On common stock........... 28,356,475 28,161,650 94,177,302 90,986,899 ess Fg ‘or Pennsylvania capital stock tax, 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 8,361,350 8,442,500 38,514,436 55,105,757 tee +29 ptember 10 to holders of record 
Ratio of income to fixed charges MA NE " 
(aay re 2.55 2.58 2.41 2.28 INE CENTRAL.—5% preferred, $1.25, accu- 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


United States 
Balance at the end of May 
1952 1951 





mulated, payable Septemb 

record August 1 ptember 2 to holders of 
HIA, GERMANTOWN & WNORRIS- 

TOWN.—$1.50, quarterly, payable September 5 

to holders of record Auqust 20 


7. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........... $140,149,971 $120,541,769 RUTLAN ak 

18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment....... 460,472,762 400,092,292 able y roma ts ie taldeee OF pi By ited tag 

19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- VIRGINIAN.—common, 62Vo¢ tolls. sd : 
SSM RUMEN ANNE TIOED 5 5 oo 1555 0 a 5:00 wis osipis-diaiurs 3 6's wee win see's 477,586,135 474,362,978 able September 25 to holders of pode Skene. 

20. Other unadjusted debits.......-.---.- +. 00 esse eee eect eee e serene 84,397,499 117,473,467 ber 11; 6% preferred, 37Y2c aiid, on = 

21. Cash.......... Reber ee eke sire eek GGSuiessianisvmmisbas se sae bunGien 831,695,426 842,324,956 November 1, February 1, 1953, Ma 1 "1953. d 

Zl. TEMPOTALY GAG SVORTAIONIS «6 ooo oon - oio ie eee ae oon sin esiesin ein cient 858,999,100 929,910,535 August 1, 1953, to holders of ts ‘> _ 

ce eS eee ee ee ere ee 69,024,764 110,457,176 17, January 16, 1953, April 17, 1953 - ad 

2A Miciaaas earl MpnMMS DOORW BIO 5 ooo ono <5 5s a waren enna sada esadiasicns es 1,293,899 1,714,996 17, 1953. : . ’ and July 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ................-0 eee eeeeeeeee 55,370,821 57,260,474 . 

26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors. ............+++++ 168,642,585 165,095,739 

ig i Ng se ENR Lan 5 ke opin be be bite Os ee eA DE w/e ee dg Henyerys 

ek eNO RUN URED ooo io ig 0 nw mid oe wif pss oe ainis arenes Obs edo w aoa 920,561,267 ,066,202 D ° 

29. Interest and ye mt MED. > bk sass cu cee ss skekoreuesoses aes 19,680,611 18,577,712 Investment Publications 

ee en EI es bw wane eWeasreuss 6555S Se ese nae 226,899,433 229,882,213 

ene een MINED, MUNDUS ooo oh oo Gie so 8 W's oie sie cine on sew otbin obras ais one's 35,202,514 36,374,039 [The surveys listed herein are for the most part 

prepared by financial i 5 
a | ee 3,656,827,895  3,726,667,424 agit cng ae Wks oe ae 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?........ 


$176,855,195  $147,556,291 





contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 


A, rm UN EN NN nooo wan ois wo swe sb we in ea se suissesnens 3,168,860 5,237,500 bearin the attract ; 4m 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr..............0.02 cece cee eeeeeee 95,616,823 97,836,885 Ee Te ene Gr Speen SeeReNS. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable... ...........0.:es ee ecereeeee 531,111,644 599,476,259 A 
44, Miscellaneous account payable. PELL EREK CCE SSR eRe Rae ORE Rees 195,044,175 215,905,950 Business Week, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
Se eee ree MUN TRMR PURINES oo 56 sci w wc sie .cic.seivie aw inie o's sie ek aa see 32,479,193 28,922,841 igh? C 
46. Dividends matured unpaid | --.. 0000000000 .0.2 seseesseereriee 9,285,711 9,674,561 . iy : ompany, 330 W. 42nd st., New 
5 RI REIPEEE EIIOD 6.5 55 6 = 5:0 ee see so 6S we eae swiss aaa ees 75,207,398 3,055,407 or . Si : 
48. Unmetered dividends declered................-.-2-0-000scceeeceee 57,587,021 55,690,172 E Single copies, 25 cents. 
49. Accrued accounts cr ee os din nkveeee vApRE RR 303,881,233 235,074,064 ” astern Lines Pull the Rails Down. 
ee Ee SE nib Rew Aedes pw EE aEeo EA ROS 915,976,491 914,344,638 ~ 
i ERM URINAL MAMUANURIIOD coos ow ois ins 0 sed se 6 wo win 6 0 oi elneie oie Se 85,172,426 86,709,559 alae Week, August 9, 1952, pp. 74- 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)....... .. ee eee eee ee eee 2,304,530,975  2,321,927,836 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: Fahnestock & .Co.. 65 
OE ge ee ee ae 740,074,741 748,089,788 New Vaek 6 ’ Broadway, 
53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes. ..............-.-2005- 175,901,750 166,254,850 ew ; or . 
Ceres nM EIN. .0 oon nase chee on wicecaeenn tee aueee 272,350,979 292,400,810 Illinois Central Railroad Co. Weekly 


#Excludes Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co. which filed no report because of steel strike. 


' Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. at 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 





(Continued from page 18) 

The plan proposes, as authorized by 
state law, to fund back taxes, unless 
they can be compromised, over a period 
of 20 years at 3 per cent simple in- 
terest with no penalties. Also proposed 
is issuance to the PRR of $20,000,000 
of 20-year 3 per cent authority bonds 
secured by a first mortgage on the 
LI’s Bay Ridge branch and an assign- 
ment of all amounts payable by the 
New York Connecting for trackage 
rights over the branch. The PRR also 
would be given an option to acquire 
the branch, at any time during the life 
of the bonds, for an amount equal to 
the bonds then outstanding. 
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Walter S. Franklin, PRR president, 
commenting on the authority’s pro- 
posal, said it “is not a plan for reor- 
ganization, but a plan for confiscation. 
What is needed is a plan of reorgani- 
zation that will insure satisfactory and 
successful operation to the Long 
Island’s railroad service under private 
rather than government management. 
The Pennsylvania has filed such a 
plan.” 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has auth- 


orized: 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
6,000,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 


Review, August 18. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

Large Income from Senior Railroad 
Securities, Fortnightly Review, August 
18. 


Kerr & Co., National Oil bldg., Los 
Angeles 17, Cal. 

Great Northern Railway Company. 
July 28, No. 1056. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine st., New York 5. 
Railroads Discover Oil. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

A Comparison, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company vs. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. Railroad Bul- 
letin No. 105, August 1. 

The Leverage Postions of Railroad 
Common Stocks; The Arithmetic of 
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x.lroad Shares. Railroad Bulletin No. 
toy, August 13. 


Yilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
‘York 5. 

Vissourt Pacific Railroad Co. Reor- 
wanization Proceedings. August 1. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Clark E. Miller, whose appointment 
as assistant to president, special assign- 
ments, of the PirrssurcH & WEsT Vir- 
GINIA, was announced in Railway Age 
July 7, was born at Dunbar, Pa., Octo- 
ber 2, 1898, and entered railroad 
service in 1915 on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. In September 1916 he went with 
the Pennsylvania as clerk in the freight 
station at Dunbar and held various cler- 
ical positions until May 1929, when he 








Clark E. Miller 


became coal freight representative in 
the coal traffic department at Philadel- 
phia. From 1931 to 1943 he was chief 
clerk to the coal traffic manager and, 
from then until September 1950, was 
coal freight agent at Philadelphia. At 
that time Mr. Miller left the Pennsyl- 
vania to become traffic manager of the 
Eastern Bituminous Coal Association, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


L. O. Wurm has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president—traffic of 
the Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
at Denver, succeeding F. H. Booth, 
who has been appointed to the newly 
created position of assistant general 
freight agent at Denver. 


Howard E. Simpson, vice-president 
—traffic, of the BaLtrmore & Onto, has 
been elected executive vice-president, 
effective September 1. J. W. Phipps, 
Jr. genera] freight traffic manager, will 
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succeed Mr. Simpson as vice-president 
—traffic, on the same date. 


As reported in Railway Age July 21, 
C. E. Breternitz has been appointed 
vice-president—operations of the Kan- 
sas City TERMINAL at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Breternitz joined the Union Pacific 
25 years ago as a call boy, and after 
a series of advancements became gen- 
eral yardmaster in April 1944, During 
World War II he served as a major 





Cc. E. Breternitz 


with the U. S. Army Transportation 
Corps, and acted as general superin- 
tendent of German railroads in the 
U. S. Zone for six months. Following 
his release from military duty he re- 
entered the service of the UP as as- 
sistant superintendent at Laramie, 
Wyo., and prior to joining the KCT 
was UP terminal superintendent at 
Denver. 


As reported in Railway Age August 
4, Arthur G. Plante has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of public relations, publicity and 





Arthur G. Plante 


advertising of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartrorp at Boston. He was 
also appointed a member of the Oper- 
ating Committee. Mr. Plante, a native 


of Worcester, Mass., entered the serv- 
ice of the New Haven in November 
1912 as a locomotive fireman. He was 
later promoted to engineman, and since 
1935 has been associated with the exec- 
utive department in charge of legisla- 
tive matters affecting the company. Mr. 
Plante has served as director of public 
relations at Boston for the past three 
years. 


As reported in Railway Age July 7, 
page 162, E. G. Smith, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the UNION 
Paciric at New York, has retired. Mr. 
Smith was born at Buffalo, N.Y., on 
May 11, 1886, and attended New York 
Law School (LL.B., 1909) and New 
York University (LL.M., 1910). He 
entered railroad service in 1903 with 
the New York Central at Buffalo, but 
left that road in 1907 to join the UP 
as stenographer at New York, becoming 
cashier in 1910 and assistant treasurer 
in 1919. Mr. Smith was appointed treas- 
urer in 1920, secretary in 1933 and 
vice-president in 1942. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


George S. Cowie, whose appoint- 
ment as treasurer of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL system was noted in Railway 
Age, July 21, is a native of Insch, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. He came to Canada 
in 1921 and became chief clerk in the 
treasurer's office of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine and _ the 





George S. Cowie 


Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamships, 
in Toronto. In 1923 he went to Mon- 
treal as assistant treasurer of the Can- 
adian Government Merchant Marine. In 
1929 he was appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the CNR, including C. N. 
Steamships and the C.G.M.M. He has 
also been assistant treasurer of Trans- 
Canada Airlines since its inception in 
1937 


As reported in Railway Age July 21, 
page 58, F. E. Chesebrough has been 
appointed auditor of revenue of the 
DeLAwarE & Hupson at Albany, N.Y. 
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Mr. Chesebrough was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on September 15, 1886, and en- 
tered railroad service on September 5, 
1902, with the D&H. After serving in 
various clerical positions in the office 
of the auditor of revenue, he became. 
successively, desk head clerk, head of 
special force compiling statistical data 
for management, re-audit clerk, ac- 
countant in the valuation accounting de- 
partment, commission clerk in the 
comptroller’s office, general bookkeeper 
in the federal auditor’s office, acting 
chief clerk in the general auditor’s 
ofiice, chief clerk in the federal audi- 
tor’s office, and chief clerk in the audi- 
tor of revenue’s office. In February 1945 
Mr. Chesebrough was appointed assist- 
ant to auditor of revenue and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, became assistant auditor 
of revenue, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Robert McGraw, superintendent of 
station service and freight claim pre- 
vention of the Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp 
& Paciric, has been appointed manager 
of freight claims and freight claim 
prevention, at Chicago. M. F. Bullis, 
assistant superintendent of freight 
claim prevention, has been promoted to 
superintendent of that department. 


L. V. Peart has been appointed 
auditor of general and station accounts 
of the Union Paciric, at Omaha. 


TRAFFIC 


W. P. Campion, general agent of 
the DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsT- 
ERN at Albany, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh, succeeding John 
A. McCoy, who has retired at his own 
request, after 47 years of service. 


QO. H. Griffin, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Mussourt- 
Kansas-TEXAS at Houston, has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager at Dallas, succeeding the late 
E. O. McCord. Mr. Griffin is suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Dooley, and Roy 
Blackburn replaces Mr. Dooley as 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis. O. B. Puckett has been ap- 
pointed division freight and passenger 
agent at Dallas to succeed Mr. Black- 
burn. George C. Lay has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Dallas 
to succeed C. H. Houston, who has 
resigned because of ill health. 


George F. Ehlen, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the SpoKANE, Port- 
LAND & SEATTLE, has been promoted 
to assistant trafic manager, and Harry 
W. Shields, general passenger agent, 
has been advanced to general freight 
and passenger agent, both with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. Thomas J. 
Martin, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, has been made assistant 
to general passenger agent, and Her- 
man F. Wilde, chief clerk, has been 
appointed assistant to general freight 
agent. 
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Mr. Ehlen began his railroad career 
in the joint offices of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific at Anoka, 
Minn., in 1911. After a year in mili- 
tary service during World War I, he 
joined the SP&S in 1920. His first po- 
sition was in the local freight office at 
Portland, and in 1923 he was trans- 
ferred to the traffic department where 
he advanced through a number of po- 
sitions until May 1944, when he was 
made assistant general freight agent. 
In 1945 Mr. Ehlen was appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, and has held the 
position of assistant freight traffic man- 
ager since 1950. 

Mr. Shields first entered railroad 
service with the Pennsylvania, and 
joined the SP&S in 1918 as city freight 
and passenger agent. After a number 
of advancements he was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent in 
1943, and two years later was further 
advanced to general passenger agent. 


H. A. Peterson has been appointed 
general agent of the Cuicaco GREAT 
WESTERN at Waterloo, Iowa, succeed- 
ing H. D. Goodwin who has been 
transferred to the industrial depart- 


ment. 


Randolph B. Johnston has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the CHesApEAKE & OHIO at 
Detroit, and P. J. Chandler has been 
made assistant to general freight agent 
at Chicago. 


R. E. Webster has been appointed 
freight agent, Chicago division of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, at Argo, IIl., a newly 
created position. 


I. M. Giles, commercial agent of 
the Missourr Paciric at Harlingen, 
Tex., has been promoted to general 
agent at Houston, succeeding G. A. 
Dickinson, promoted. 


E. A. Hynes has been appointed 
general freight agent, sales and serv- 
ice, of the Gutr, Mosite & Onto, at 
St. Louis. 


John H. Winstead has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the 
SOUTHERN at Knoxville, Tenn., suc- 


ceeding C. M. Patton, deceased. 


OPERATING 


T. W. Goolsby, trainmaster of the 
Pecos division of the ATCHISON, To- 
PEKA & Santa Fe, at Clovis, N. M., 
has been promoted to superintendent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
D. Trahey, deceased. L. P. Heath 
has been named trainmaster to succeed 


Mr. Goolsby. 


E. N. Taylor, passenger train- 
master of the Lone IsLanp, has been 
appointed assistant passenger train- 
master of the Chicago division of the 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


John O. Woodyard has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of station serv- 


ice of the Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp 

Paciric, and Harry H. Potts, ma. 
ager of merchandise service, both wit. 
headquarters at Chicago. L. B. Lowe 
has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of station service at Kansas 


City, Mo. 


As reported in Railway Age Augusi 
4, page 93, John E. Mahoney has 
been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation of the DELAWARE, LACKa:- 
WANNA & WEsTERN at New York. Mr. 
Mahoney was born at Gloversville, N.Y.. 
and was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1942). He was awarded a 


Certificate of Transportation by Yale 





John E. Mahoney 


in 1947. Mr. Mahoney became trans- 
portation inspector of the Lackawanna 
on August 1, 1947, and was named divi- 
sion car agent at Hoboken on January 
1, 1948. Later he became transportation 
inspector, assistant trainmaster at 
Scranton, supervisor of station service, 
and assistant trainmaster of the Morris 
and Essex division at Hoboken. 


As reported in Railway Age July 21, 
W. F. Mitchell has been appointed 





W. F. Mitchell 


superintendent of terminals of the St. 
Louts-San Francisco at St. Louis. Mr. 
Mitchell began his railroad career in 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Continued from page 56) 

i909 as a fireman on the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific (now 
part of the Southern), and several years 
later went with the Frisco as brakeman. 
Ile was appointed acting  superin- 
tendent at St. Louis in January of this 
year, serving in that capacity until his 
recent appointment. 


As Railway Age reported on July 21. 
Robert W. Hopkins has been ap- 
pointed terminal superintendent of the 
Union Paciric at Denver. Mr. Hopkins 
entered the service of the UP in 1935 





Robert W, Hopkins 


as call boy and messenger at North 
Platte, Neb. He subsequently served as 
switchman and yardmaster, and in 1948 
was advanced to assistant general yard- 
master and assistant terminal superin- 
tendent. In 1950 Mr. Hopkins was fur- 
ther promoted to transportation as- 
sistant to the vice-president at Omaha. 


As noted in Railway Age July 21, 
G. R. Bowman has been appointed 
general superintendent of the New 
York, Cuicaco & Sv. Louis at Belle- 





G. R. Bowman 


vue, Ohio. Mr. Bowman was born in 
New Haven, Ind., September 10, 1893, 


and entered the service of the Nickel 


Plate in 1910 as a clerk at North Find. 
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Biennasionnnaianaiatias dss 


BLAW-KNOX caossines 


stand up under the heavy beating from present-day traffic... 
sections are constructed from electroforged steel grating. 
They outlast old style crossings many times over. 

Ties stay dry with Blaw-Knox Steel Crossings because the open 
grating allows perfect drainage and ventilation. ‘‘Pumping” is 
virtually eliminated. The one-piece sections are light and easy 
to install... track maintenance is greatly simplified. 

Serve the public’s interest as well as your own with Blaw-Knox 
Crossings—the long-lasting crossings that eliminate bumps, jars 
and jolts. We will be glad to send you complete information. 


Distributors for Blaw-Knox Gratings for Railroad Crossings 


East of the Mississippi: Russell Steel Products Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


West of the Mississippi: Brodhead Steel Products Co. 
17th and Wisconsin Sts., San Francisco 10, Cal. 





Railway Equipment 
and Grating Department 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Blaw-Knox Division 


2044 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX RUNNING BOARDS AND 
STEPS—are constructed from electro- 
forged steel grating—as are Blaw-Knox 
platforms, diesel ramps, battery boxes, 
battery shelves and fan funnel grills. 


Write for Bulletin 2395. 


: | ELECTROFORGED® STEEL 
a CROSSINGS, RUNNING 
' BOARDS, STEPS 
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BUT THE CONSEQUENCES 
ARE WORSE THAN 
THE FIRE ITSELF... 


Loss in operating revenue during the Diesel’s time down 
A costly tieup all along the line 


A costly repair job on the Diesel 


More and more roads are adopting Pyrene Air Foam 
Systems—for fire protection that is flexible, dependable, 


and moderate in cost. Do what they are doing... 


INSTALL PYRENE DIESEL FIRE-FIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Fiat: oice OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
—— 


gree | 
| 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


678 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 





T.M, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





lay, Ohio. He was employed in various 
capacities until he became trainmaster 
of the Buffalo division, at Conneaut, 
Ohio, in 1942. Thereafter he served as 
trainmaster of the Cleveland division. 
assistant superintendent of the Buffalo- 
Cleveland division, and superintendent 
of the same division. He was appointed 
assistant general superintendent for the 
system in 1948. g 


Myron B. Phipps, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the New 
York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis was an- 
nounced in Railway Age July 21. was 
born in Bellevue, Ohio, April 24, 1900. 
Starting his railroad career in 1917 as 
a baggageman for the Nickel Plate at 
Bellevue, Mr. Phipps successively be- 
came a machinist helper, a timekeeper 
in the transportation department, and 
train dispatcher, and then held various 

















Myron B. Phipps 


clerical positions in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. He later served as yardmaster at 
Fostoria, Ohio; night general yardmas- 
ter at Cleveland; assistant trainmaster 
at Fort Wayne; terminal supervisor in 
Cleveland; and trainmaster, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent at 
Conneaut, Ohio. He was appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent at Cleve- 
land in 1946, and became general su- 
perintendent at Bellevue in 1948, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 


As reported in Railway Age August 
4, page 93, Fred Diegtel has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
at New York. Mr. Diegtel was born at 
Scranton, Pa., on March 15, 1906, and 
entered the service of the Lackawanna 
in September 1922 as a clerk in the 
office of the car accountant at Scranton, 
subsequently becoming timekeeper and 
assistant chief clerk there. In 1939 he 
went to New York as secretary to vice- 
president of operations and two years 
later became operating inspector there. 
He was appointed assistant freight 
trainmaster at Hoboken in 1942, train- 
master at Binghamton, N.Y., later that 
same year, division superintendent at 
Seranton in October 1943, and division 
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Reilrewds ave the bachhoud 
of America... —_ = 








»»-and Teletype is the 











backbone of railroad communications 





i Once more America’s railroads are being called 
upon to move vast quantities of defense and 
civilian freight. As always, the railroads are 
[ handling their big job well. Teletype—by pro- TTT OF 
viding fast, accurate, dependable, printed com- 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


, munications by wire—is playing an important Western Electric Company 
g part in keeping this heavy load moving fast. Be 4k 0 8a 
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superintendent at Hoboken in January 
1949. Mr. Diegtel was president of the 





Fred Diegtel 


American Association of Railroad Su- 
perintendents in 1949-1950. 


As reported by Railway Age on July 
28, H. Petrie has been promoted to 
superintendent of the TENNESSEE, ALA- 
BAMA & GeorciA at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with jurisdiction over maintenance of 
way, maintenance of equipment and 
transportation departments, to succeed 
A. C. Craighead, who has retired. 
Mr. Petrie, who studied mechanical 
engineering at the Polytechnic Institute 


in Brooklyn, N.Y., entered railroad 
service in March 1942 as a laborer on 
the Southern at Charlottesville, Va.. 
after having served with Sperry Prod- 
ucts, Inc., as assistant operator, oper- 
ator, and chief operator on detector 
cars since July 1937. He advanced 
through the positions of student ap- 





A. C. Craighead 


prentice and assistant supervisor of 
track, and in June 1944 was promoted 
to supervisor of track on the Cincinnati. 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific (South- 
ern) at Dayton. Tenn. At the time of 
his recent appointment on the TA&G, 
Mr. Petrie was serving as track super- 





Announcing an Important New Fire 
Resistant Product for Railway Application 


POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


for Upright Surfaces 


en @% — 7%, 





Now .... from the company that developed 
the famous Libbey-Zone fire resistant process 
comes a completely new product—FIREPLATE. 
This new product is scientifically correct and 
thoroughly field tested and proved. FIREPLATE 
serves a dual purpose: (1) provides excep- 
tional protection against drying, rotting anc 
deterioration and (2) assures almost perfect 
Protection against fire damage. 


Even when subjected to extremes of heat, 
FIREPLATE remains stable . . . will not liqui- 
fy or run. Equally important, FIREPLATE is 
not subject to deterioration . . . the original 
application is all that is ever needed. 


The photos below, reproduced, taken on 
March 28, 1952, during a typical FIREPLATE 
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Start of Test 
The pole at the § 
left is treated + 
with FIRE- 
PLATE: the 
other pole is 
treated with a 
conventional 
protective coat- 
ing. 
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Test Concluded 
Both poles 
shown 16 min- 
utes after the 
tart of the 
test. The FIRE- 
PLATE | treat- 
ment has pre- 


>| able damage. 
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Patent Pending 






field test, show conclusively the ability of 
this remarkable new product development to 
resist fire damage. You are invited to get 
the complete facts about FIREPLATE. Let us 
arrange a demonstration or send you 
sufficient FIREPLATE to conduct your own tests 
if you prefer. Write without obligation. 


ented trace- 


FIREPLATE ((Pat. Pending) IS OUR EXCLUSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT MADE AND: SOLD ONLY BY 


THE ZONE COMPANY 
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Division of the Southwestern Petroleum Company 
Box 789 ° Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 





visor on the CNO&TP at Jackson. Ala. 
Mr. Craighead began his railroad 
career as a brakeman on the Chat- 
tanooga Southern (now TA&G) in July 
1905. In 1911 he went with the TA&G 
as chief train dispatcher, leaving that 
road in 1919 to go with the Ann Arbor 
as superintendent. Mr. Craighead re- 
turned to the TA&G in April 1945 as 
trainmaster at Chattanooga, and was 
promoted to superintendent in 1948. 


MECHANICAL 


As reported in Railway Age August 
4. page 94, William J. Harlow has 
been appointed general mechanical 
superintendent of the New York. New 
Haven & Hartrrorp at New Haven, 
Conn. Mr. Harlow, a native of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. entered the service of 
the New Haven in 1923 as an electrical 
helper at the Dover Street enginehouse, 
Boston. He subsequently served as elec- 
trician, night foreman. shop foreman 
and general foreman before going to 





William J. Harlow 


New Haven in 1947 as assistant master 
mechanic. In 1948 he was appointed 
veneral foreman of the new diesel- 
electric shop at New Haven. He was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
locomotive maintenance in 1950, and 
the following year to assistant general 
mechanical superintendent, the position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Henry C. Archibald has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the 
Boston & Marne at Boston, and Foster 
R. Spofford lias been appointed assist- 
ant to chief engineer (Railway Age. Au- 
gust 4, page 96). Mr. Archibald was born 
on July 26. 1891. at Everett. Mass., and 
attended Tufts College. School of En- 
gineering (B.S.C.E., 1915). He entered 
railroad service on June 21, 1915, as a 
structural draftsman in the office of the 
engineer of structures of the B&M at 
Boston. After service during World 
War [ as a second lieutenant, 71st Field 
Artillery. he returned to the B&M in 
his former position, subsequently be- 
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coming supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings at various points, assistant divi- 
sion engineer at Fitchburg, Mass., and 
division engineer at Springfield, Mass. 


In November 1941 Mr. Archibald was 
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promoted to engineer of track at Boston 
and on March 16, 1942, he became 
assistant to chief engineer, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 
From December 1, 1948, through June 
30, 1952, he was also secretary to the 
Budget Committee in addition to his 
other duties. 

Mr. Spofford was born at Phillips- 
burg, N.J.. on March 26, 1906. and 
attended Tufts College. School of En- 
gineering (B.S.C.E.. 1927). He entered 
railroad service on March 1, 1929, with 
the Lackawanna. On October 14, 1929, 
Mr. Spofford joined the B&M as a 
structural draftsman in the office of the 
engineer of structures at Boston. He 
was appointed assistant supervisor 
bridges and buildings at Dover. N.H.. 
in December 1937, supervisor of bridges 
and buildings in January 1940, and as- 
sistant division engineer there in Feb- 
ruary 1945. 


As reported in Railway Age July 28. 
page 56, T. H. Jenkins has been ap- 


pointed engineer of bridges and struc- 





T. H. Jenkins 


tures of the CANnApIAN NATIONAL at 
Montreal, and, in addition, has been 
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assigned the work formerly performed 
by the assistant chief engineer—con- 
struction, which position has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Jenkins was born at Toronto 
on May 1, 1902, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (B.S. in C.E., 1925). 
He entered railroad service on Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, as draftsman in the office 
of the chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Detroit. becoming 
chief draftsman there in 1940 and 
bridge engineer in 1947. Two years 
later he was named bridge engineer for 
the Central region, CNR, at Toronto 
and in May 1951 he became engineer 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Norbert J. Roberts has been 
appointed chief medical officer of the 
PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia. During 
the past three years Dr. Roberts has 
served on the medical staff of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 


H. W. Houghkerk has been ap- 
pointed to the reestablished position of 
captain of police of the DeELAwarRE & 
Hupson at Albany, N. Y., and will as- 
sume all duties and responsibilities pres- 
ently covered by the position of chief 





of bridges for the system. of police, which has been abolished. 


~ Two Old Names 


in the railway industry 





= 





DEVIL alloy steel tools, introduced by Warren 
Tool Corporation in 1922, are the result of con- 
tinuously striving for improvement in forged 
steel hand tools. 

DEVIL tools are special electric furnace alloy 
steel, forged and heat treated to meet the stand- 
ards of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 

Warren Tool pioneered the use of alloy steels 
in forged hand tools... they're still the leaders. 
Ask for DEVIL tools when you want the best. 


DEVIL 
RAIL FLATTER 





SLUG DEVIL 
DOUBLE FACE 
BLACKSMITH SLEDGE 





WARREN-TEED railway maintenance tools 
are well known by railroad men who have 
found through the years that ‘“Warren-Teed” 
stands for high quality. 

They are made of special open hearth carbon 
steel. They are forged and heat treated to 
A.R.E.A. specifications. Faces and bits on all 
striking and cutting tools are highly polished. 

Warren Tool Corporation is maintaining its 
policy of constantly raising the quality of forged 
hand tools. Look to the leader when specifying 
railway track tools. 





RAIL TONGS 






WARREN TOOL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Warren-Teed and Devil Railway Tools 

General Offices. . 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y, 

AR TT 


DOUBLE END 
TRACK WRENCH 





Warren, Ohio 


Export Division 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


























25 TO 50 
TON CAPACITY 




















DIESEL + GASOLINE - ELECTRIC - STEAM 
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SELL YOUR USED EQUIPMENT 
IN THIS SECTION 


15,000 POTENTIAL RAILWAY BUYERS CAN 
BE REACHED FOR ONLY $5.00. 


Address 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 


REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THe PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 














TIES - DEC. ‘51 











TAKES YOU INSIDE 
THE HEAD END'S 
“MYSTERY CAR" 


MAIL BY RAIL tells you the little- 
known story of railroading in the 
mail cars ... the lurching, colorful 
life of the railway mail clerk as he 
sorts your letters to intricate con- 
nections at mile-a-minute speeds! 


You'll read of operations on the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania and many 
others . . . even the old-time street- 
car and interurban networks, as 
viewed from inside the Railway Post 
Office. You'll read of celebrated wrecks and robberies of 
famous mail trains, and a pack of the funniest railroad yarns 
you've ever laid your eyes on. 





There are unusual railroad photos, nearly 30 of them, and 
lists of every railway mail run in America, Canada, and 
Britain. You'll even find a full chapter on British routes; 
another on Canada and other lands; a third on trolley and 
electric lines; and 13 others—written by mail clerks of the 
Postal Transportation Service. Order your copy now! 





POSITION WANTED 


Railroad Engineering or super- 
visory job with responsibility or 
leading to. Experienced railroad 
office and outside work from 
estimate to completion including 
administration and supervision. 
Graduate engineer. Address Box 
852, RAILWAY AGE, 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


FOR SALE 


105 TON G.E. MFG.—DIESEL- 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, 
TYPE 0-4-4-0—600 H.P. 

INGERSOLL-RAND ENGINES 


Available for Inspection and 
Immediate Delivery 


P. O. Box 311, Bound Brook, N. J. 

















Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Send me the 426-page hook MAIL BY RAIL for examination. 


| 

| | 
I Srmpencmemempmetaaree §«— INR SRRS sa dcssssseseecincicssasobossscsscocesecoosncsccsesseoann | 
| it within five days | 
1 without I Mt a | 
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| few cents postage. RA 8-25-52 | 
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WANTED 


Project Engineer for new line 
construction. Must be _ capable 
of taking complete charge of 
grading and track construction. 
Salary open. Address Box 654, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
St.. New York 7, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
DIESEL CRANES & LOCOMOTIVES 
50 TON WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 
45 TON PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE 
20 TON WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 
10 TON DAVENPORT LOCO. 
5—100 TON G.E. LOCOMOTIVES. 
30 TON INDUSTRIAL LOCOMO- 
TIVE CRANE. 
STANHOPE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. 














WANTED 


One Second-Hand Combination 
Flanger and Snow Plow. 


BELFAST AND MOOSEHEAD 


LAKE R.R. 
BELFAST, MAINE 





Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 
175 W. _ oo cca 


HIC. 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 














BUY 
BONDS 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15%") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


AS IS 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box—Double Sheathed, 40-Ton 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 
Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type 
Flats, 40-& 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” 
Gondolas, Composite, 40-Ton Capacity 
Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


USED 


RECONDITIONED 


Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 

Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Locomotive Cranes 
Overhead Cranes 
Railroad Track Scales 


STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 


1500-H.P., 120-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
Baggage Cars 


Passenger Cars 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 
Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


REPAIR PARTS 


For GENERAL OFFICE 
All T f 13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
— © Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 











Educational Services FOR SALE 


for Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


RAILROAD MEN Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 

living room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, and kitchen. All cars 

Our New Service in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 
on be made at our Chicago yard. 


Diseel mama Erman-Howell Division 
Operation 


is highly recommended LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


for 332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
Engineers and Firemen Phone WAbash 2-0250 








FOR SALE 
Diesel electric motor car, Mail- 
expr Pp 4 74 feet long. 





40 ton Orton diesel locomotive 
crane new 1944, 75 foot bm. 


65 ton Whitcomb 566 HP. diesel 


electric locomotive. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 





The Railway 





Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








KEEP BUYING BONDS 
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* The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 


to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to them for the latest 
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